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Editorials 


CATHOLICS AND INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


COUNCIL National Defense, acting with the 
approval President Roosevelt, established last year 
what was now known the Office the Coordinator 
Inter-American Affairs. This Office was created coor- 
dinate efforts the inter-American field, both governmental 
and private, that the maximum efficiency and the greatest 
possible results could obtained. 

the commercial field, the Office the Coordinator has 
taken numerous concrete and practical measures, designed not 
only aid the Latin American Republics resist the econ- 
omic shocks world conflict, but strengthen their internal 
economies assisting them developing new sources 
production, thereby lessening their dependence Europe 
market for raw materials and source manufactured 
articles. 

the cultural field, the activities are less varied and 
numerous. Their objective develop and strengthen mutual 
understanding, appreciation and sympathy between our coun- 
tries. the field communications, such motion pictures, 
radio and news, definite steps are being taken improve the 
substance and increase the volume the subject matter which 
being sent Latin America, well that which coming 
from Latin America this country. Constructive meas- 
ures are being carried out cooperation with the leading 
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educators and institutions the Americas, such the devel- 
opment textbooks and curricula material for schools, 
colleges and universities, provide more adequate instruction 
the language, history, jurisprudence, art, economic and 
social backgrounds the American Republics. Projects aim- 
ing diffusion wider appreciation the art the 
Americas, between the peoples the continents, are under 
way. The translation into English, Spanish and Portuguese 
the best literature, both past and present, the various 
republics being fostered. 

There are many channels approach postulated com- 
mon ground which construct and develop closer relations 
and deeper understanding between the United States and our 
Southern neighbors. Spiritually speaking, none more funda- 
mental than religion. The common bond Catholicism, unit- 
ing the vast majority the inhabitants the other Americas 
with perhaps the largest single religious body our own, 
factor that cannot ignored. This powerful spiritual tie 
can pedestal the monument mutual respect, sym- 
pathetic understanding and fraternal assistance that should 
characterize true Pan-Americanism. 

The importance this significant medium for interpreting 
our ways life each other has not been entirely overlooked. 
the Seventh Pan-American Conference held Lima 
1938, Bishop John Fiske O’Hara, then President Notre 
Dame University, attended that meeting official delegate 
the United States and, the first months 1939, the 
Department State entrusted the Right Reverend James 
Hugh Ryan, Bishop Omaha, with the mission visiting 
the principal Latin American countries effort foster 
increased friendship among the Republics the Western 
Hemisphere. 

This call Catholic leadership has not been altogether 
neglected. Georgetown University, since founding just over 
twenty years ago the first School Foreign Service the 
United States, has devoted special attention inter-American 
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relations. Catholic organizations have not wholly neglected 
Latin America their program activities. Nevertheless, 
recent survey efforts the inter-American field, re- 
vealing that nearly one thousand courses the geography, 
history, political organization, economic activities, ethnology, 
archaeology, art and literature Latin America are now being 
given United States colleges and universities, not over 
dozen are being given Catholic institutions. 

report the number societies, associations, clubs and 
other forms organizations which are devoted exclusively 
the promotion increased inter-American understanding 
showed organization created Catholic leadership repre- 
sented. Some have come into being since that report was 
prepared. 

Again, well-known publication, not long ago issued 
special devoted Latin America. contained over 
twenty articles Americans prominent the field inter- 
American relations. Only one the articles was penned 
Catholic, who not specialist this field! 

This apparent lethargy contrasts very vividly with the 
activity that has been and being displayed other groups 
representing every field endeavor: teaching and profes- 
sional educators’ organizations, professional and learned so- 
cieties, library and museum officials, church, social service 
and civic organizations, private foundations and similar re- 
search agencies, well governmental departments, munic- 
ipal, state and federal. 

This seeeming indifference last being overcome 
Catholics who are awakening their responsibility. 
gratifying see Catholic publications devoting space 
articles inter-American relations, and outstanding groups 
(like the Associated Alumnae the Sacred Heart) setting 
active committees working for closer cultural ties between the 
Americas. The field, however, still practically untouched, 
although some organizations specially devoted these prob- 
lems now exist. 
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This would not appear the proper place outline 
program action. Still, the mention few the many 
possibilities for constructive endeavor that this field offers 
may not entirely amiss: increased study the languages, 
literature and culture the Latin American republics; ex- 
changes students and teachers for study and research; 
offering hospitality visiting Latin Americans, with 
opportunities visit and study organizations operating under 
Catholic sponsorship this country; forums where distin- 
guished Latin American visitors may given opportunity 
express their the publication books and articles 
Latin American topics; promotion travel Latin 
America; and attendance summer schools. Increased co- 
operation the field social service would extremely 
welcome and desirable. The success the recent visit 
seventeen directors Latin American social service schools 
eloquent testimony this fact. They were especially appre- 
ciative the efforts made Catholic social welfare agencies 
place their organizations’ facilities their disposal. 

Then there one distinctively Catholic endeavor that 
would undoubtedly prove most appealing. Why should there 
not pilgrimages famous shrines like Guadalupe 
Mexico? The opportunity unique and the possibilities for 
constructive achievement unlimited. 

There definite need for Catholics, whether they 
educators, professionals, clergymen businessmen, recog- 
nize this challenge action. they have been slow 
recognizing the magnitude the challenge—and say this 
fully aware every effort now being made this field— 
Catholics can and must display increasing activity, sharing the 
burden those other groups which have long been laboring 
this field. The enthusiastic and determined support 
everyone, both laymen and religious, needed meet this 
challenge. 

CHARLES HENRY LEE. 


Washington, 
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ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


encouraging sign scientific vitality that re- 
cently there has begun this country discussion the 
impact our total crisis our traditional system 

economics. The number scientists who openly advocate 
withdrawal from the unpleasant realities the age small; 
the majority scholars give full recognition the need 
re-examining our premises the light our recent experi- 
ences. 

Nevertheless, seems that behind the problems 
the social sciences time crisis posited, for instance, 
and Mills’ there looms larger and more general 
one which must defined properly and brought nearer 
solution are make constructive contribution our 
period. crisis, even total cultural, political, social and 
economic crisis such has been developing the last twenty- 
five years within our civilization, merely particularly 
violent phase the continuous process social change that 
goes even so-called normal times. investigate the 
role social sciences and economics particular 
time crisis is, therefore, enter into analysis the 
nature and extent recognition that given social change 
economic doctrines. 

Now interesting note that the brief history 
economics there has been, with some rare exceptions, less 
stress social change the later writings than the earlier 
treatises. especially Ricardo and John Stuart 
Mill and, course, Karl Marx. The increasing emphasis 
economic equilibrium the point departure the study 
concrete economic situations, concept necessarily built 
around highly simplified assumptions competitive condi- 
tions and the typical preferences sellers and buyers, shifted 


Maclver, “Some Reflections Sociology During Crisis,” American Socio- 
logical Review, Feb., 1941. 
Mills, “Economics Time Change,” American Economic Review, 


March, 1941. 
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the focus more and more from the social locations actual 
markets the hypothetical rules imaginary places ex- 
change. safeguard the precision the theoretical tools 
analysis, all factors and conditions non-economic 
nature, such political systems, the predominant ideology 
and even the rate change the quantitative data the 
market, were considered matter scientific and prac- 
tical indifference. 

Now perfectly true, course, that there are certain 
technical and biological factors that underlie identical 
way all the innumerable constellations actual economic 
systems. But the type explicit implicit assumptions 
found many recent theoretical studies unemployment 
and the principles competition not belong this 
category. They are generalizations different kind, namely 
transitory historical patterns economic institutions and 
types economic behavior. these premises are not 
broad and flexible enough yield satisfactory results eco- 
nomic analysis time crisis for the simple reason that 
they refer economic processes only within one particular 
set social conditions. Therefore this framework inquiry 
becomes inadequate once the underlying social constellation 

assume new pattern. The consequence this lag 
that our scientific work are either forced 
dangerously high level generalization down into discon- 
nected essays specialization. Nobody can deny the tre- 
mendous progress that has been made recent years the 
methods verification and the type surveys that have 
been made. But the fact remains that this tremendous scien- 
tific output does not really add that comprehensive 
understanding our economic situation that prerequisite 
really effective scheme long-range reconstruction the 
economic order the national well the international 
level. 

this moment when the need adjustment the unpre- 
dictable and improbable has invalidated many our cher- 
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ished habits thinking and doing, two types service must 
rendered the economist. All over the world today 
economists serve Government agencies and are, therefore, 
confronted with the immediate problems utterly novel 
and, most us, strange economic situation. But the 
same time must strive build new system under- 
standing, that say, new economic theory into which 
this wealth new experience that are gathering today 
will fit meaningful manner which lends itself readily 
translation into rational policies. Rather than attempting 
force our new practical knowledge public finance, money, 
prices, production and employment into theoretical scheme 
whose manifest implied social references are dated, 
should try develop system economics which includes 
the economically pertinent facts social change their gen- 
eral significance. 

demonstrate the inadequacy resulting from neglect 
the impact social change would like make brief refer- 
ence the theoretical and consequently the practical way 
which the eonomic consequences the first World War were 
treated. years ago the basic elements though not 
the refinements the business-cycle theory were fully de- 
veloped. Now all cycle theories war just one the 
many possible causes business cycle leading boom, 
collapse and eventual new equilibrium. fact late 
two years ago Professor Schumpeter, his impressive book 
this subject which develops rather amazing three- 
cycle scheme, reiterates that war does best distort but does 
not invalidate the cyclical behavior the business system.* 
This notion the economic process always tending re- 
turn given point departure from static equilibrium 
rather than moving always new levels and constellations 
based assumptions institutional stability which lead in- 
evitably circular theoretic arguments and practical futility. 


Schumpeter, Business Cycles: Theoretical, Historical and Statistical 
Analysis the Capitalist Process (New York: McGraw Hill, 1939). 
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The still prevalent type business-cycle theory claims 
valid for the capitalistic system. Its elaborate presentation 
Schumpeter this time based the assumption that our 
actual economic system still sufficiently close this concep- 
tual pattern allow its retention. The point raised here 
course not whether individuals should prefer one eco- 
nomic system another. are concerned merely with the 
adequacy our concepts the actual economic order. Dur- 
ing and after the last war merely assumed the continued 
adequacy our social assumptions. failed inquire 
whether they were still valid. should now evident 
that the basic error economic and social policies that pre- 
vailed the period between the two great wars was due pre- 
cisely the neglect such examination. The subsequent 
attempts treat the economic effects the first World War 
with all the time honored “remedies” suggested the various 
cycle theories were ineffective exactly because they were de- 
vised fit into the pattern the assumed continued cyclical 
behavior the economic system. But this has become sta- 
tistical delusion. Only recently with the coining somewhat 
misleading concepts such “economic maturity” “com- 
pensated economy” did certain awareness the fundamental 
inadequacy the cycle concept and its underlying social 
assumptions become apparent. 

Especially the former term, which somewhat unfortunate 
grounds social psychology, particularly this country, 
indicates step the right direction. brings into focus 
the change the total social situation such the changing 
rates growth the population, the changing relation be- 
tween technological improvements and the volume invest- 
ment which belong really the social framework the eco- 
nomic system rather than the economic process the 
economics. 

From this illustration becomes clear that our postulate 
including social change economic analysis does not all 
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mean illegitimate and vague extension the scope eco- 
nomic inquiry. demands merely conscious selection 
those general phenomena social change which prove 
relevant for understanding variety possible economic 
break out the encirclement the rigid framework 
equilibrium economics and proceed understanding 
changing economic constellations, which transition from 
one social situation another taken into account. 

the now defunct era easy-going and confused liberal- 
ism corresponds the economics social vacuum. This type 
those elements sociological theory that have bearing 
the market society. 

the present time our inability overcome our habits 
thinking economics rationalized some into novel 
form economic defeatism. According these prophets 
doom new collapse the economic structure inevitable 
the end the present emergency. But such forecasts not 
reveal the possibilities the real situation; they are merely 
reflection self-inflicted limitations the social perspective 
which restrict the power analysis reality used be, 
not Thus are cutting off the avenues study 
trends and possibilities new political, social and eco- 
nomic solutions. Whether not like these new constella- 
tions matter scientific indifference. 

The economist not, course, homo economicus. 
has, like any other person, the duty make value decisions, 
accept reject from ethical viewpoint the trend 
affairs. But before evaluate must know what that 
evaluate. Economics must made again into instru- 
ment realistic understanding changing conditions 


serve its social function. 
Fordham University. FRIEDRICH BAERWALD. 
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BILL RIGHTS was adopted December 
15, just century and half ago; and this sesqui- 
centennial seems proper occasion discuss one 

our civil liberties which has been recently much debate. 

The first eight articles amendment the Constitution 
represent formal acknowledgement the Federal Govern- 
ment certain rights and privileges Americans, some 
which enjoy human persons, others virtue our 
membership this particular political community. these 
rights and privileges none closely allied our demo- 
cratic form government the provision respecting free- 
dom speech the First Amendment. For Chief Justice 
Hughes stated Jonge Oregon, 299 U.S. 353: “The 
very idea government, republican form, implies right 
the part its citizens meet peaceably for consultation 
respect public affairs and petition for redress 
grievances.” 

Indispensable, however, free speech may country 
where public discussion forms the very cornerstone the 
political edifice, and careful must preserve 
order maintain our political traditions, cannot fail 
note that, particularly recent times, the guarantee free 
speech has been frequently misconstrued, and that interpre- 
tation has been attached that was not originally intended. 
Many America today have identified the guarantee the 
First Amendment with the right criticize even Govern- 
mental policy unrestrictedly and regardless consequences. 
What even more noteworthy, the same claims respect 
free speech are often made for citizens other lands, and 
even countries where the necessity for large-scale public dis- 
cussion eliminated the character their accepted non- 
democratic political systems. our eagerness conserve 
those political institutions which both reason and experience 
seem have demonstrated best adapted American 
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needs the light our inherited political traditions and 
circumstances, have been over-zealous and have tried 
impose these same institutions countries whose political 
experience and temperaments are quite different from our 
own. This error has been largely due the belief that the 
democratic form Government the only morally good form 
contention for which there obviously lack evidence. 
The possibility tyrannical rule monarchy dic- 
tatorship not demonstrably greater than the case 
tyrannous majority democracy. 

The claim has also recently been made that free speech 
natural right essential part the dignity 
free men.” While, course, may granted that “the 
does not necessarily follow that man must, all circumstances, 
permitted exercise this natural faculty criticism 
his Government. forms government other than the 
democratic the only natural right speech which the subject 
would enjoy the free use the faculty speech his 
private associations. Interruptions the right speech, 
not arbitrary the circumstances, might not only morally 
permissible but actually dictated the natural law. That 
even democracy such ours freedom speech, the 
sense free criticism the Government, has its limitations 
demonstrable the principles both natural and positive 
law. distinguished moral theologian has written: 


spread moral filth and deadly falsehood speech more right 
than poison water supply. speaker whose effusions tend subvert 
all lawful authority has strict right heard. Against these evils 
the State has the right and duty protect itself and its citizens. 


That the right Americans criticize the Government 
has definite legal limitations now too well defined our 
Constitutional Law permit dissent. What the extent 
our constitutional guarantee regard speech may any 
given time has been well defined Mr. Justice Holmes: 
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The character every act depends upon the circumstances which 
done. The most stringent protection free speech would not protect 
man falsely shouting fire theater and causing panic. The 
question every case whether the words used are used such circum- 
stances and are such nature create clear and present danger that 
they will bring about the substantive evils that Congress has right 
prevent. question proximity and degree. When nation 
war many things which might said time peace are such hindrance 
its effort that their utterance will not endured long men fight and 
that court could regard them protected any constitutional right. 
(Schenck United States, 249 U.S. 47). 


good deal the hysteria regarding civil rights which 
already being fomented some quarters might largely 
eliminated all would realize that unrestricted criticism 
one’s Government neither right natural men nor politi- 
cal privilege which cannot limited even when the general 
welfare the community dictates. 

Fordham University. WILLIAM FRASCA. 


THE REPUBLIC LEARNING 


ASPECT the world revolution through which 

are passing remains unnoticed and unnamed. 

the revolution the commonwealth learning. 

This the great commonwealth that inhabits the middle re- 

gion between the Church and the State, between religion and 

politics. special way should the concern the 
integral humanist. 

analogy with the political common good, can isolate 
and name intellectual common good, the conditions the 
intellectual arts without which the business learning cannot 
continue. There are special faiths and confidences that wither 
the commonwealth learning has government. Life, 
even intellectual life, becomes nasty, brutish and short with- 
out commonwealth. 

This country present has special responsibility for the 
preservation and continuance the republic learning. 
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still have the liberties that allow exist and on. 
have had mass migration the best minds Europe. Our 
own culture ready for full recognition intellectual 
common good. far have fumbled and dropped the 
opportunity. have done nothing give corporate recog- 
nition our new citizenry the mind. Conferences and 
jobs are not enough. not something explicit and 
corporate, are courting catastrophe. 

seems that might start make something the op- 
portunity setting Parliament the Republic Learn- 
ing America. Its constitution might very simple. 
would provide assembly recognized representatives 
the citizenry learning, where freedom thought and free- 
dom speech were not only allowed but practiced expert 
manner. would have regular meetings, where skill well 
tolerance might increase. would have formal pro- 
cedure insure the freedom thought and discussion from 
the pressures opinion and propaganda. 

The members would drawn from institutions learning 
and from the public some definite ratio. The officers would 
President, Executive Secretary, and Treasurer. 

The President would preside all regular meetings which 
would held for the purpose orderly argument Ques- 
tions that have arisen from dispute between the various 
fields learning. Questions could formulated any 
five members and submitted the President who should then 
appoint Proponent and Opponent the Question. Pro- 
ponent and Opponent might choose associates, respectively, 
who would then prepare arguments for regular meeting. 

the meetings, statement and critical opposition would 
proceed under the gavel the President who might stop 
any point for discussion the general membership. vote 
would taken and official conclusions drawn. 

This machinery dramatizes the idea the intellectual 
common good which consists the conditions habits 
necessary for communication and the common pursuit 
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truth. regular formal practice might allow acquire 
the necessary skills and habits which now lack. The first 
meetings would difficult; but organization would 
standard which the wise and honest may repair.” Good 
men present feel the need such standard. 

St. John’s College, Annapolis. BUCHANAN. 


THE CRISIS OUR AGE 


\HAT OUR AGE age crisis nobody today 
would deny. But what the nature the crisis? 
just one more crisis the well-known type, mainly 

economic, perhaps aggravated unfortunate developments 

international relations? this the sickness society 
which—since societies are mortal men—is inexorably 
doomed die? something else? 

new volume, bearing the challenging title The Crisis 
Our Age, Professor Sorokin tells us—and, obviously, 
not the first so—that its essence the crisis spiritual: 
the crisis culture which has rejected God and religion 
and has tried get along without them. But what Sorokin 
the first have done collect overwhelming empirical 
evidence for this proposition; and, therefore, has been able 
locate exactly the crisis the general history Western 
culture. According him, there have been but three crises 
the same magnitude the thirty centuries recorded 
Western history. This diagnosis enables him venture cer- 
tain predictions. 

the four volumes his monumental Social and Cultural 
Dynamics (New York, 1937-41), submitted careful an- 
alytical study almost incredible amount data concerning 
the fluctuations all aspects social and cultural life. the 
Crisis Our Age this evidence reproduced concentrated 
form. has reached the conclusion that culture perpetually 


Crisis Our Ace. Sorokin. New York: Dutton Co., 1941. 
Pp. 338. $3.50. 
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moves between three basic types. great culture,” 
says, “represents unity individuality whose parts are per- 
meated the same fundamental principle and articulates the 
same basic value.” system culture “based upon the prin- 
ciple supersensory God the only true reality and value 
may called ideational.” Its opposite sensate culture, 
which considers that true reality and value sensory. Be- 
tween the two idealistic culture “the major premise 
which that reality partly supersensory and partly sensory.” 
Culture the early Middle Ages was that the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, idealistic; later and 
the present day, sensate culture has been the whole 
predominant. 

The fundamental forms culture are not infinite their 
creative possibilities. When the limited creative forces 
cultural system are exhausted, and all its possibilities are 
realized, either shifts another form, perishes and dis- 
The shift new form facilitated the fact that “the 
principle limits” acts not only social dynamics, but also 
social statics: culture never completely integrated, 
that sensate society least few ideational elements are 
present, and vice versa. 

Applying these general propositions the diagnosis the 
crisis our age, Professor Sorokin finds that modern culture 
over-ripe sensate culture and that the crisis implies the 
beginning its disintegration. Modern art becomes more 
and more superficial and morbidly concentrated patho- 
logical persons and events; the modern supersensory system 
truth has impaired our understanding reality and the crea- 
tive ability science; ethics and law are more and more 
regarded smoke screen masking prosaic 
lusts and greed for material values; the contractual principle 
social organization which was dominant when modern 
sensate culture was young and vigorous decaying politics, 
economics and family life: “few periods the entire history 
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exhibit such complete failure contractualism 
tional relations.” consequence, and contradistinction 
the predictions the sociologists adhering the theory 
progress, the frequency wars and revolutions increasing, 
well their destructive effects. 

All these statements have been reached mainly the 
European data. there, perhaps, hope that American 
culture may avoid these disastrous trends? Sorokin does not 
permit such optimism. American culture, distinct from the 
European only secondary traits, essentially the same 
regard primary traits and, therefore, “it more likely that 
destiny will the same both continents.” The most 
hoped for that, for limited period, America may play 
relation Europe the role Rome regard Greece. 

Sorokin considers that his evidence irrefutably establishes 
the decline creative forces modern sensate culture. The 
destiny declining sensate culture give way new 
ideational or—what less probable—idealistic culture. Only 
such shift can preserve Western civilization from complete 
disintegration mummification. 

new religion regeneration older one “the 
solution the problem over-ripe sensateness.” so- 
ciologist, Sorokin unable predict, empirical grounds, 
which the two possibilities more likely actualized; 
but hopes for the revival Christian culture, since that 
culture has never been completely eliminated triumphant 
sensate culture. 

Sorokin’s ideas are emphatically opposed the majority 
American sociologists. Correct prediction and the events 
the last few years have, however, quite obviously confirmed 
his views (already expressed 1927) rather than those 
his opponents. 

The end great epoch and the dawn new and per- 
haps greater epoch, during which men will return Christ— 
this his final diagnosis and prognosis the crisis our age. 

Fordham University. NICHOLAS TIMASHEFF. 
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CATHERINE ARAGON’S CONSCIENCE 


GENERATION has become conscious the 
conflict between liberty and despotism that are 
inclined reduce all the complex realities our time 

this simplified formula. some respects can hardly 
blamed for this emphasis. But are always ready see 
the same pattern equally critical moments the past? Spe- 
cifically are willing concede that the age which call 
“modern” was born amid similar convulsion and that the 


battle lines were drawn the “dawn” our age along the 


lines the same problem, the power the secular State over 
the conscience the individual? This question was posed 
every corner Europe the sixteenth century, but nowhere 
was hotly contested, and nowhere was the temporary 
victory absolutism seemingly complete England. 
Mr. Mattingly’s Catherine Aragon’ did nothing else 
would worthy note because focuses our attention upon 
this aspect the sixteenth-century religious conflict. telling 
the story the unhappy Queen, the author does not fail 
point out that what was really stake was whether the power 
the State was limited the moral law and the individual 
conscience, whether could draw itself beyond the pale 
the community, recognizing authority but its own will and 
basing its power fear and naked force. The spirit the 
Caesars was abroad the sixteenth century, decisively influ- 
encing the course history, and were Augustine Hippo 
alive Tudor England, could have justly repeated his 
strictures anent the magnum latrocinium. St. Thomas More 
was equally emphatic, and even more epigramatic, the 
scaffold: die the King’s good servant, but God’s first.” 
The issue once raised had its inevitable consequences, There 
was the same dull confusion the masses, resentful yet be- 
wildered. was easy then now for the rising secular 
absolutism enlist pliant and crafty tools carry out its will 


ARAGON. Garrett Mattingly. Boston: Little, Brown Co. Pp. 447. 
$3.50. 
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return for place the steps the throne. Need seek 
long for the modern parallels the Cromwells and Cran- 
mers? There were, too, some exceptional souls who clearly 
realized the fundamentals involved, and courageously died 
for the ideal moral right. And there were those, the most 
unfortunate all, who were called upon bear the brunt 
suffering and failure the defense conscience, but were 
denied the glory heroic end that would have attracted 
the plaudits posterity. Among these may place the 
subject this biography. 

Perhaps this group which bears most from tyrants. They 
are inflexible their convictions, yet find hard resolve the 
dilemma whether permissible oppose force with 
force. They must remain loyal their principles the face 
the ruthlessness despots, and so, the Spanish ambassa- 
dor Chapuys said Catherine, “are slow little ill that 
much good might come it.” And, like Catherine, they some- 
times live see their course lead nothing but “the kingdom 
full heresy and sedition; and the spread false doctrines, 
the breaking the ancient bonds that bound England 
Christendom, the blood, the violence, the More than 
the martyrs, they are the holocausts the altar dictator- 
ship, Tudor England present-day Europe. 

such figure that drew the attention Professor Mat- 
tingly, and not only the timeliness her struggle with 
secular absolutism that justifies the oft repeated story the 
“divorce.” pivotal figure critical age, she has never been 
absent from the pages which relate its story, but she has rarely 
been treated her own milieu and she comparatively 
unknown the reading public. Hardly visitor England 
before the present tragedy has not stood with mingled emotions 
before Holbein’s obese Henry, but few have seen the slab 
which marked her grave lovely Peterborough, and fewer 
still are familiar with her rare portraits. Seldom view 
her except connection with the marriage case her 
husband. know the tragic figure who lost the interest 
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her father, the majority her children childbirth, the love 
her husband and the protection her burdened nephew. 
Yet seldom are induced become acquainted with the 
patroness the English Renaissance, the correspondent 
Erasmus, the beloved Queen England’s poor, the organizer 
victory Flodden, the sixteenth-century woman who 
seemed justify Vives’ contention the intellectual equality 
the sexes. The author does not allow the shadow the 
divorce obscure this worthy daughter Isabel Castile, 
nor does he, generally, overstress her importance. But tells 
her story soberly and simply, with occasional flashes bril- 
liance, painstakingly following her career with careful 
scholarship. The new evidence which introduces does not 
add measurably our knowledge her life, nor does his 
opinion her chances lead successful rebellion against 
her husband carry complete convicition. But does give 
well-balanced and readable biography, and for that can 
grateful. 

Mr. Mattingly wisely avoids burdening his narrative with 
attempted explanation the complex question the origin 
the “king’s great would doubt acknowledge 
his theological incompetence regard some the more 
delicate issues involved. Nor does concern himself over- 
much with the riddle whether men make history are 
merely surface reflections deep-seated trends. con- 
scious that the unity Europe was shaken the growth 
trade, the developing money economy, the new alignment 
classes, the rise nationalism and State power and the ideas 
that stemmed from the “Renaissance.” But keeps his eyes 
fixed the human characters who were thrown this six- 
teenth-century stage. All forces find their expression and ulti- 
mate direction human personalities, and whether Henry 
and Catherine were puppets the hands historical destiny 
decisive influences that plastic call history not his 
immediate concern. Mr. Mattingly contents himself with 


underscoring their role. 
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Today the consequences the destruction European 
unity are painfully obvious. Maritain said his Saint Thomas 
Aquinas: 

The unity culture determined the first place and above all 
certain common philosophical structure, certain metaphysical and moral 
attitude, certain common scale values, word common conception 
the universe, man and human life, which social, linguistic and juridical 
structures are, speak, the embodiment. 


All appreciate the importance the “English accident” 
the collapse that cultural unity. well for today 
review the origins our woes, and the pages Catherine 


Aragon make splendid beginning. 
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Fordham Centennial Address 


ROBERT GANNON, 


HAT WAS SAID and done the feast St. 
John the Baptist, 1841, when new little college 
opened its doors here the open field, shall, 
unfortunately, never program was printed for 
the occasion. The Reverend Mr. John McCloskey, our 
first President and afterwards the first American member 
the Sacred College Cardinals, probably drove 
from Mott Street, dismounted, stiff and dusty, the 
old stone steps, noted the deathly stillness the coun- 
try and cried: “Isn’t the heat insufferable.” least that 
the sort speech great men really make great occasions, 
and this was great occasion—greater than anyone knew. 
Everyone hoped, course, that the new venture would have 
some considerable success. Father McCloskey dreamed 
time when there might two—or even three—hundred stu- 
dents here, and his superior, the young Coadjutor Bishop, 
was perfectly sure that his college would soon outdistance 
Georgetown and always the most important Catholic in- 
stitution the country—because, after all, had not had 
the pleasure founding the others. 

But still, some angel God could have pierced the fog 
the future, year after year for hundred long and crowded 
years, could have shown them from the back steps that 
Old Manor House over there the brilliant and distinguished 
gathering which honors today, John Hughes would have 
cried: “This Europe! This Paris! Our vision look- 
ing back, not forward. This the Paris the thirteenth 


Address was delivered the Very Reverend Robert Gannon, M.A. 
(Cantab), Litt.D., LL.D., L.H.D., President Fordham University, Wednes- 
day, September 17, 1941, the final ceremony three day celebration Fordham’s 
Centenary. 
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century.” Imagine his astonishment seeing you here, 
thousand men and women doctors’ gowns, half you 
teaching here this university city, half you come 
delegates from universities, colleges and societies all over the 
world. How pleased would have been see Your Excel- 
lencies, Most Reverend Archbishops and Bishops, especially 
his own successor, the beloved Archbishop New York. How 
proud would have been know that the Governor our 
great State and the Apostolic Delegate were Honorary Doc- 
tors his once little school. 

for the Centenary year, though quite gratified 
our Founder would have been, are not quite much sur- 
prised either your numbers your splendor. take 
for granted, after all these years, the growing spirit fellow- 
ship and understanding amongst educators that has brought 
felicitations from many and such great institutions learn- 
ing. take for granted too, the fact that you have come 
your wedding garments—in vestitu deaurato circumdati 
varietate—and rejoice especially this latter fact because 
your splendor rather than your graciousness that opens 
the following train thought. 


MODERN WISTFULNESS 


Here the United States, side side with the youthful, 
bounding spirit research, are all aware certain 
nostalgic hoarding older glories. Prior the Civil War, 
this hoarding was rather substantial things, educational 
ideas and traditional curricula. our American institu- 
tions learning were still within striking distance the 
trivium and the quadrivium, that every college student 
the city New York knew silver from golden Latin and 
could recognize the Attic spirit literature. was even 
held responsible for the elements logic and was never 
allowed, even debate, derive conclusions through 
illicit process the major. the other hand, academic 
robes had not appeared yet this side the Atlantic. 
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Old Sir Thompson, the physicist and Master Trinity, 
frequently enjoyed telling that had himself witnessed 
the American premiere caps and gowns at. the opening 
The Johns Hopkins University, and used add good- 
natured but typical British comment our expense. 

With the rise, however, secular and scientific spirit, 
with the growing predominance German influence our 
leading institutions, extraordinary changes opinion oc- 
curred with regard the essential subject matter edu- 
cation. that now one our first graduates, Bishop 
Rosecrans, for example, were examine the mental content 
modern college student who had majored, let say, 
trafic problems hotel management, might, his 
simplicity, mistake arts man for apprentice. But 
though compensation for the change what our forebears 
would have called essentials, there has been decided growth 
interest medieval pageantry. Bachelors’ gowns are now 
being worn Freshman, high school, grammar school. Spe- 
cially tinted hoods have been devised for the most unexpected 
branches learning. Long processions, led mace, wind 
their way across campuses, where not word Latin 
spoken, amphitheatres where not word Greek under- 
stood. Schools Methodology where credits are amassed 
future “creditors” are being housed arched and groined 
Gothic dreams that would have inspired Jowett New- 
man. 

Cynics may derive what conclusion they will. But 
simpler folk, this wistful glancing backward heartening 
sign. means that more people than realize are still 
aware that education, especially higher education, has two- 
fold function; that its aim not only increase knowledge, 
but preserve it; that must, therefore, always not only 
progressive but conservative, the original meaning the 
words progredi and that where isolated cases, 
familiar all, merely forging ahead and has lost 
all contact with the precious past, must risk Liberal 
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damnation and become (some courage required use the 
awful word) reactionary. must, that is, double back 
its tracks until can pick the golden thread once more. 

echo this twofold function increase and preserva- 
tion, someone edowed this University many years ago with 
our only endowment, excellent motto for the official seal: 
Sapientia Doctrina, Wisdom and Information. The Veritas 
Harvard’s seal simpler and embraces just much. The 
Yahveh Yale simpler still and all-embracing. But 
entia Doctrina carries with suggestion analysis and 
emphasis that makes specific thing, definite educational 
ideal. For stresses Wisdom before Information and helps 
answer the ageless question: “How much information 
wise for one generation have?” 


WISDOM AND INFORMATION 


Now everyone knows, general way, what meant 
Wisdom, even though may not able give the Scholas- 
tic definition straight from the treatise the speculative 
intellectual virtues. may never have thought 
“knowledge conclusions through first causes,” involving 
that does, the First Cause first causes, but does know 
that there are thoughtful people here and there who have 
lived long and unselfishly, who have been through danger 
and suffering, who have had their little moments triumph, 
their hours disillusionment, their days and nights silence 
and spiritual growth. knows harassed men who can 
pause their incredibly busy lives say, with the simplicity 
children: believe that character, not wealth power 
position, supreme worth. believe that love the 
greatest thing the world.” knows that such people 
have quality that enables them realize values, weigh 
motives and understand how God works through His 
creatures. Although this quality greater less degree 
may sometimes glow the mind self-taught man, 
even the mind man who cannot read write, 
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knows that there are shortcuts its acquisition. There 
much that wise and loving father can give admiring 
son. There much that one generation can hand down 
another through that great, deep, wide channel tradition, 
the Liberal Arts, especially through the wisdom studies: 
theology, philosophy, history and literature. For these are 
the studies that bring closest the ideal knowing con- 
clusions through first causes, understanding how God 
works through His creatures. 

with individual man, with groups men, whole 
generations men. Some find who lay more store 
Sapientia, some who find Doctrina more important. the 
past millennium, for instance, can discern kind water- 
shed somewhere the middle the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. one side, the stream inspiration seems 
flowing from the past. the other, strangely enough, 
from the unseen future. The latter course, appeals 
obviously preferable, because are the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. have been brought 
evolutionary atmosphere that leads expect, contrary 
human experience, always better and better things. 
are still hypnotized the charm the very latest, the most 
advanced, convinced are that march forward 
always improve our condition, even though march 
from fertile field into trackless waste, even though 
march straight over cliff. This modern tendency has 
course produced great changes the lives men. are 
fond boasting that there has been more progress the 
fifty years just passed than the previous five hundred. But 
toward what? have undoubtedly been rocket- 
ing toward some part space with terrific and accelerated 
speed; but when get there, are sure that shall find 
worth the journey? are progressing undeniably; but 
with every step grow more conscious increasing in- 
stability. 

Even those very ends for which have sacrificed much, 
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health, culture and comfort, are being blown from the face 
the earth. true that killing people off more com- 
plicated business than used be, but are not cleverly 
solving all the complications? 

When come, length, examine the cause our 
unprofitable speed, seems lie partly least our grace- 
less and unseasonable youthfulness. may embarrassing 
admit that 2400 years after the age Pericles are 
suffering from dangerous and recurrent adolescence, but 
the sad truth that when the intellectuals the last few 
centuries successfully cut off our past, they cut off, great 
extent, our only source maturity, wisdom, and condemned 
play the role brash and ignorant children who despise 
the yesterdays which they know little. 

For seeking inspiration from the past not peculiar 
primitive people, nor does normally mean that generation 
lacks confidence itself because small achievement. 
Rather, indicates degree disillusionment which belongs 
years discretion. Like older men, maturer civilizations 
have haunting suspicion that there were heroes before 
Agamemnon. Rome was her prime, already showing her 
wrinkles fact, when the poet wrote her the line once 
the top every schoolboy’s copybook: Moribus 
res stat Romana virisque. And Troy was all but finished 
when the warning came from Apollo: exquirite 
matres. Greek philosophers and scientists built upon the wis- 
dom the East. The Romans built upon the Greeks. 
high noon the Middle Ages, Sentences and Summas or- 
ganized, enriched and modernized Plato and Aristotle and 
the early Fathers the Church. And even the proud, 
self-conscious Renaissance, when Doctrina began surge 
ahead exuberantly, wisdom studies and veneration for tradi- 
tion were long dying. 

fact they are not quite dead even now, though Informa- 
tion the expense Wisdom has become the earmark 
our modern schooling. realize with concern that too 
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many our Principals and Supervisors and University facul- 
ties have been false their high trust. They have become 
infected with dangerous—because exaggerated—experi- 
mentalism that seeks, like communism, its real parent, 
begin new world, not building but obliterating 
the old. Worse still, the people whole, eductators, parents 
and students have yielded little little the insidious kind 
pragmatism which applies the yardstick immediate 
utility every subject the curriculum. result, the 
wisdom subjects are giving way all along the line the merely 
informational. Theology went overboard many years ago. 
Philosophy flourishes outline form species cultural 
history. Metaphysics has become Roman Catholic aberra- 
tion. Literature, while still conspicuous the catalogs, has 
become practice more and more the science—or the bones— 
literature. all the wisdom subjects which linger today, 
waging losing fight with practicality, history alone seems 
hold its ancient place. But even here, not the more 
important philosophy history that regarded with such 
favor, but the enormous mass information which con- 
stitutes its material cause. 
Largely by-product this worship utility, are 
faced the problem The same 
processes which have met with such success modern Ameri- 
can industry have been applied late with strange results 
the intellectual world. kind assembly line has been 
introduced into our universities, where each our busy edu- 
cators, like factory hand, knows only one operation. One 
cuts, one fits, one pads, one makes the buttonholes. Dean, 
Registrar, Department Head, struggling Instructor. 
strange life that, making intellectual buttonholes for the 
clothing the mind! course, education industry, 
the result our efficiency very much cheaper suit. But 
the method has distinct advantages. certainly increases the 
sum total information the world and simplifies consid- 
erably the staffing intellectual factory. much 
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easier find thousand brand new, shiny minds that know 
all about some particular fragment knowledge than find 
one great, mellow mind, broad and deep, the kind mind 
that was once regarded the normal goal liberal edu- 
cation, the kind mind still sought Christian Humanism 
strives, the felicitous phrase the distinguished 
Editor THOUGHT, “to develop the intellect, the conscience 
and the taste the light both reason and Revelation, 
and with the force both passion and Grace.” 
consequently every sign that Doctrina the increase. Soon 
shall have the universe completely tabulated, and one 
will know what means. 


BRAVE NEW 


the midst our Celebration today, therefore, surrounded 
distinguished representatives all that best modern 
thought, cannot banish the formless fear that this glory 
ours touch autumn coloring, reminding that an- 
other winter hand. Some pessimistic observers look 
rather for another ice age that will end our particular cycle 
civilization. Would that could blame some individual 
tyrant for its approach. Would that could say: “There 
only one enemy destroy, one ‘Rattlesnake’ scotch. 
Democracy but attacks him now, with many super-tanks 
and flying fortresses, vigor will return our Christian prin- 
ciples. Our Churches will holy and our homes will 
chaste again. There will respect for marriage vows and 
love for children. Prosperity, hand hand with social jus- 


will enter the scene and educational institutions will 


return educational pursuits.” But one deludes him- 
self except for political purposes. all know that the 
present crop dictators the world symptom, not 
cause. all know that poor old Europe was already sick 
unto death long before she decided end all with 
overdose modernity. Sometimes read Sunday sup- 
plements that are sinking back again into the Middle 
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Ages. Shades Canterbury and Chartres! For years 
past have been sinking forward into thoroughly modern 
chaos, scholarly and documented chaos, worthy our most 
Liberal and Progressive thinkers. For years past our uni- 
versities Europe and America have been hacking away 
the twin foundations house. Like men gone mad 
with pride they have recklessly attacked Christianity and 
Hellenism though they could some legerdemain pre- 
serve Western civilization and still destroy the two great 
traditions which rests. For years past wise men have 
been warning them that they did not desist from their 
crazy undermining operations they would bring the roof 
down all our heads. Now they have done it. Let then 
put the blame exactly where belongs. This annihilating 
war ideas which closing our hectic chapter history 
comes straight from the lecture halls Europe and 
America. would have come sooner later any event. 
Our brilliant professors who are long Doctrina and short 
Sapientia would surely have found some method de- 
stroying us, even though the rulers the modern world had 
happily died their baptismal innocence. is, our 
educators prepared the way for intellectual slavery giving 
us, place education, bewilderment. place Wisdom, 
and the expense the sources Wisdom, they spread 
before their students more undigested Information than the 
human race has ever had before; much more than the human 
race knows how use the present time. They produced 
glut facts which are not this time entitled, for 
age entitled more facts than has wisdom as- 
similate. 

Now that the harm done, however, one would have 
declare moratorium information. But Universi- 
ties our role must the gradual restoration Wisdom 
the world. must push forward every line modern 
research with continued and breathless devotion, but like the 
athletes the Athenian races Pan let not run fast 
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that put out the light. For the new world that will 
born all this pain must brave new world,” but not 
brave with the bravery dehumanized machine. want 
heroes the Soviet type shape our futures for us; reck- 
less heroes who are ready throw away their lives defense 
indefensible principles which they never understood 
the first place. want the enlightened bravery Christian 
Humanism. Our children’s children, this brave new world 
which may never see, must realize that they are men, 
angels well animals; men with powers imagination, 
—reason, will and capacities for unselfishness that verge the 
sublime; men whose fathers often reached the heights before 
them and left inspiring records for them read, philoso- 
phy, history and literature; men who are, above all, 
God’s own children, whom theology should alphabet. 
Far from despairing then, the growing darkness, the uni- 
versities the world should inspired the glorious 
realization that they were never more needed than today 
because the Liberal Arts were never more necessary, Wisdom 
never more precious. 

cherish our archives long and affectionate letter 
from His Holiness Pope Pius XII, gloriously reigning, 
which reminds that our future rich promise be- 
cause cherish the priceless inheritance the past. 
urging true the traditions, the principles, the ideals 
Fordham, which are the traditions, principles and ideals 
Christian Humanism, assures that doing shall 
not only serving God and Country, but shall likewise 
meriting for ourselves incorruptible crown which shall 
ours for Eternity. 
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The Soviet Constitution 


TIMASHEFF 


RTICLE 124 the Soviet Constitution 1936 re- 
cently became the focal point notable American 
discussion. The problem concerned the moral impli- 
cations the necessity helping, against presumed com- 
mon enemy, State whose fundamental principles are 
opposed those its enemy the American way life. 
The main outcome was that the Administration was urged 
take advantage unique opportunity helping the 
Russian people obtain least one the “four freedoms.” 
During the discussion, three points were made clear: first, 
that accurate knowledge the Russian situation was lacking 
even responsible quarters; second, that the problem 
religious freedom was indissolubly connected with the total 
political structure the Soviet State; third, that the 
edge that structure essential for any correct moulding 
American policy. 

How little the actual political structure Soviet Russia 
has been understood this country may gathered from the 
following curious episode. Nine days before the signing 
the Nazi-Soviet pact, open letter signed leading 
figures education, the arts and science” appeared Ameri- 
can newspapers. this letter, Fascists and their friends” 
were accused encouraging “the fantastic falsehood that the 
USSR and the totalitarian States were basically Later 
events, particularly the annexation Eastern Poland and the 
unprovoked aggression against Finland showed that “the 400 
leading figures” were wrong and that their antagonists were 
right: there is, fact, obvious similarity between the 
Fascist and Communist States, the sense, least, that both 


York Times, Aug. 14, 1939. For brilliant survey the pro-Communist 
bias general, see Lyons, The Red Decade, New York, 1941. 
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are diametrically opposed democracy. The Soviet Union 
has been dictatorial when fostering peace and collective se- 
curity when attacking its neighbors repelling the aggres- 
sion another dictatorial State. However, the fall 
1939, this situation was somewhat concealed the attitude 
the Soviet Union international relations and the con- 
stitutional reform 1936 which, superficially examined, 
seemed democratic enough. 

the purpose this paper show that the Constitution 
1936 contained such democratic institutions were 
ascribed those who shared the ideas 400 leading 
figures,” and that its application during the few years its 
existence has sufficiently confirmed this position. 


COMMUNIST-PARTY PROMULGATION 


The circumstances which the new Constitution was first 
announced showed complete lack regard for the institu- 
tions which, according earlier constitutional ideas, 
“Soviet democracy” was embodied. The announcement was 
made one the last meetings the Seventh Union Con- 
gress the Soviets, Molotov, chairman the Council 
the People’s Commissars, the name the Central Com- 
mittee the Communist This, was frequently the 
case, had been convoked for parallel session. The Union 
Congress tamely applauded decision which genuinely 
democratic Soviet State could have originated only the 
Congress itself. Constitutional Committee was elected 
the Union Central Executive Committee, with Stalin, First 
Secretary the Communist Party, Chairman. June 
12, 1936, Draft Constitution was published, and “informal 
discussion” was inaugurated. order help the discussion, 
fifteen million copies the Draft Constitution were published, 
and there were frequent The discussion consisted 


February 1935. 
November 24, 1936. The discussion seems have been failure. Cf. 
complaints published Stroitelstvo, 1936, No. pp. 9-10 and 60-64. 
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making speeches meetings publishing letters 
the editors Soviet papers, and forth. less than 
43,000 proposals for changes the Draft were made. 

November 25, 1936, the Union Soviet Congress met 
special session. elections took place; local soviets, elect- 
1934-5, before the announcement the constitutional 
reform, sent delegates the Congress. The Draft encoun- 
tered opposition. certain number minor changes 
were retained and, December unanimous vote gave 
Russia new Constitution. This has been force since 
January 1937. 

What changes, any, were introduced the new Con- 
stitution into the political structure Russia? Sidney Webb 
called the draft document which has astonished the Western 
The general impression abroad was that dictator- 
ship would curtailed, democracy introduced, and political 
freedom established. 

matter fact, nothing the sort occurred the 
Soviet Congress. Krylenko, then the People’s Commissar for 
Justice, said: “Inasmuch are still surrounded capi- 
talist countries, our Constitution not only declaration 
the rights the people, but also provides for the extermina- 
tion the enemies the people. The revolutionary dictator- 
ship was, is, and will remain the only form our Soviet 
“As regards political said Stalin, 
“several parties can exist where there are antagonistic classes. 
the USSR there soil for several parties. There 
soil for only one party, which can only the Communist 
During the “informal discussion” Kalinin, Chairman 
the Union Central Executive Committee, stated that the 
new Constitution was legal document which established for- 
mally legal relations already 


Russia’s New Deal,” The Nation, November 21, 1936, 596. 
December 1936. 
November 26, 1936. 

Sovietov, 1936, No. 15, 19. 
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this conflict opinions the speakers the Moscow Con- 
gress were correct. Many false notions concerning the con- 
stitutional reform Russia have resulted from comparing 
the new Constitution with the older Constitution only. 
reality, the new Constitution regulates large number 
matters which earlier were regulated the Constitutions 
the individual Republics forming the Union. comparison, 
therefore, necessary with these Constitutions and, above all, 
with the Constitution May 11, 1925, the largest member 
the Union, the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic, 
which, turn, was merely new edition the prototype 
all Soviet constitutions, that July 10, 1918. the light 
such comparison, many clauses the 1936 Constitution 
which seems introduce new principles will appear 
merely restatements older rules. 


COLLAPSE THE SOVIET IDEA 


The new Constitution introduced important changes the 
structure the Soviet system. These changes have corrobo- 
rated the failure the Soviet idea. 

The external structure the Soviet organization, according 
the Constitutions 1918 and 1925, was peculiar one. 
expressed the idea immediate democracy 
order actualize this idea, the following political structure 
was created. Workers every factory sent delegate 
delegates body called Soviet, rural urban. Peasants 
residing village, soldiers military unit, teachers and 
adult pupils school, officers administrative body 
did the same. The Soviet was considered “the supreme 
power” its territory. 

such bodies had ever actually taken shape, Russia would 
have been divided into some 65,000 small communal republics. 
was prevent this that agencies for coordination were 
created under the name Soviet Congresses. The Soviets 


analysis the fundamentals the Soviet idea see book, Grundziige 
des sowjetrussischen Staatsrechts, Berlin, 1925, pp. 69-73. 
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elected delegates District Congress, which its turn 
elected the District Executive Committee and sent delegates 
the Provincial Congress.’ District Congress had the func- 
tion coordinating the activity the Soviets, find out 
their common will. So, too, earlier Constitutions and laws, 
provisions had been included ensure the correspondence 
the activity the delegates with the desires their electors. 

The same process occurred the Provincial, Republican 
and Federal (Union) levels. The higher ranks the struc- 
ture were course more complicated. The Union Central 
Executive Committee was bicameral body; consisted 
the Union Council elected the Union Congress the 
Soviets and the Council the Nationalities elected the 
Congresses the Republics. joint session both Councils 
elected the Bureau, which, between the sessions, replaced the 
Executive Committee and the Council People’s Commis- 
sars (which correspond Ministerial Cabinet). 

This was, course, original, but rather impracticable 
ideal. was never realized practice. For the Revolution 
November 1917, had given power not the Soviets, but 
the Communist Party, and from this dominating position 
the Party has not yet abdicated. From the very beginning, 
real power belonged the central bodies the Communist 
Party. These bodies have acted means Provincial and 
District agencies, which have completely controlled the execu- 
tive agencies the Soviets and managed the elections all 
levels the system. The Soviets and Soviet Congresses have 
never been “supreme political they have not even 
become municipal local self-governmental bodies; the ad- 
ministration the country has been strongly centralized, and 
spheres independent decision have been left Soviets 
and their Congresses. this way the “pyramidal” “peri- 
pheral” structure the original Soviets has been replaced 
the normal “centralized” structure. 


1917 the territorial division the country has been changed more than once; 
the text adapted the structure now force. 
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The new Constitution replaced the original Soviet structure 
structure purporting imitate that Western democra- 
cies. Voters elect directly both the local, district and provin- 
cial Soviets, and also the Supreme Soviets the republics 
and the Union. Contact between the political bodies 
different levels has been definitively broken. 

The Soviets elect their “executive the Supreme 
Soviets their Supreme Soviet the Union, 
which replaces both the Union Soviet Congress and the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee, endowed with the bicameral 
structure the latter, but both the Union Council and the 
Council Nationalities consist delegates elected directly 
the people, the former according the territorial principle 
(one deputy for 300,000 inhabitants), the latter the ratio 
twenty-five deputies from every Union republic, eleven 
from every autonomous republic, five from every autonomous 
territory and one from every national district. The Bureau 
the Supreme Soviet the Union, elected both chambers 
together, has play the part collective President the 
Soviet State. headed Chairman, instead the seven 
chairmen who, according the old Constitution, headed the 
Bureau the Union Central Executive Committee. 

For many years the specific “pyramidal” structure the 
Soviet State was declared the “true” democracy oppo- 
sition the the Western 
The constitutional reform means therefore either replacing 
better and more democratic structure worse and less 
democratic one, repudiating the idea that the original 
Soviet structure was “new word” political 

Closely related structural changes were changes the 
mode election. Before 1936, elections did not imply uni- 
versal suffrage. category disfranchised was created 
1918. this category belonged both the 


Lenin, Works (second Russian edition), vol. 27, 26. 
latter view has been especially emphasized and Webb, 
Communism, vol. pp. 449-451, 
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(people who gained had previously gained profits hiring 
workers possessing estates) and also the “helpers the 
bourgeoisie,” above all the clergy. The disfranchised formed 
class deprived many rights, especially the rights hold- 
ing important posts State organizations enterprises and 
giving their children higher education. tendency, 
however, towards abolishing the discrimination against this 
class began play part the Soviet legislation and practice. 
For instance, decree December 29, 1935, allowed chil- 
dren the disfranchised enter schools all categories. 
During the “popular discussion” the new Constitution, the 
idea giving priests the right vote and elected was 
debated.” The decision was finally taken abolish all dis- 


criminations. 
CONTROL ELECTIONS 


Again, under former Constitutions, elections were indirect. 
For instance, the Union Central Executive Committee was 
based upon four five sets elections. The structural re- 
form the Soviet pyramid resulted introducing direct 
elections. 

Moreover, earlier elections were unequal. Thus, urban 
votes had about double force rural ones. 1936, after 
almost wholesale collectivization peasants which trans- 
formed them from individual producers members col- 
lective enterprises, such discrimination seemed super- 
fluous and all votes were given the same force.” 

Finally, before 1936, elections were generally open, al- 
though former Constitutions contained clauses forbidding 
the secret ballot. fact, the earlier years the regime 
such elections sometimes took place.“ Restoring this practice, 
the new Constitution ordered that elections should secret. 


for instance Sovietov, 1936. No. 13, pp. 9-10; No. 14, 
1936. No. Cf. Stalin’s speech, November 26, 1936. 
Sovietov, 1936, No. 15. 
Berman, “Stalin’s Constitution,” Sovietskoie Gosudarstwo, 1936, No. 16. 
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General, direct, equal and secret elections, country 
which had not had them since may seem great 
victory for the democratic ideal. The examples Italy and 
Germany, well older examples, for instance that the 
second French Empire, have shown that dictatorship may 
allow “general elections,” provided that freedom election- 
eering and nominating candidates controlled. Such 
the case the Soviet Union, and the new Constitution does 
not change anything this respect. what concerns the 
nomination candidates, the situation clearly defined 
Clauses 126 and 141 the Constitution: 


The most active and politically conscious citizens from among the working 
class and the other strata the toilers unite the Communist Party 
the USSR which the vanguard the toilers the struggle strengthen 
and develop the socialist system and which represents the leading core all 

Candidates are nominated for elections according electoral districts. 
The right nominate candidates granted public organizations and 
societies toilers: Communist Party organization, trade-unions, cooperative, 
youth organizations and cultural societies. 


These clauses may seem innovations the new Con- 
stitution. matter fact, they correspond the practice 
established from the very beginning. the meaning the 
clauses which significant. The voters elect delegates directly 
and secretly Soviets all levels, but they have choose 
exclusively among candidates nominated directly Com- 
munist Party organizations controlled the Party. 
two more candidates are nominated the appropriate 
organizations for electoral district, personal 


1917, elections the Constituent Assembly took place; but this Assembly was 
disbanded the Communists after its first meeting, January 1918. 

16This seems have been the idea Stalin when the Constitution was drafted. 
interview with Mr. Roy Howard, said that expected acute electoral 
struggle around candidates nominated different organizations and expressed the 
hope that this would increase the efficiency the boards depending the soviets 
Mar. 1936). This idea has been abandoned. The shift was called 
surprising fact” the well-informed Moscow correspondent the New York Times 
(November 25, 1936). 
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the voters may decide whether the candidate presented 
the Party elected, the one nominated the Trade 
Union controlled the Party. But there clearly politi- 
cal difference between the two cases; and the appropriate 
organizations agree one candidate, the voters have abso- 
lutely choice. They would have abstain order show 
their disapproval the political system the govern- 
mental policy; but abstaining might noticed special lists, 
and would not completely safe any dictatorial State. 
the other hand, only free press free opposition parties 
would able induce larger groups voters protest 
means abstention; and there neither free press nor any 
legal parties outside the “ruling” one Soviet 
Consequently, the new electoral system kind which 
determines advance the “victory” the Government. 
Russian dictatorship has clearly nothing fear from elections. 


FAKE FREEDOM 


Political freedom, which depends the very possibility 
genuine election presupposes first all freedom the 
press and freedom assembly. Such freedom might seem 
guaranteed Clause 125 the new Constitution: 


The citizens the USSR are guaranteed freedom speech, the press, 
assembly and holding mass-meetings, street processions and demonstra- 
tions. These rights the citizens are insured placing the disposal 
the toilers and their organizations printing presses, supplies paper, public 
buildings, the means communication and other material pre- 
requisites for the exercise these rights. 


Sidney Webb has professed see this clause “unique 
and unprecedented conception public might, 
perhaps, have been had Clause 125 been something more 
than curtailed repetition Clauses and the Constitu- 
tion the RSFSR May 11, 1925, which, their turn, were 
merely repetition Clauses and the Constitution 
the same Republic July 10, 1918. order make this 


Russia’s New Deal,” The Nation, Nov. 21, 1936, 598. 
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point clear, these latter articles must here quoted extenso: 


Art. order secure the laboring masses genuine freedom 
expressing their opinion, the RSFSR annuls the dependency the press 
upon capital and hands over the working class and the poor peasants all the 
technical and material resources necessary for the publication newspapers, 
pamphlets, books and all other printed matter, and guarantees their free 
circulation throughout the country. 

Art. 15. order guarantee the laboring masses complete freedom 
assembly, the RSFSR, recognizing the right the citizens the Soviet 
Republic freely organize meetings, processions, etc., places the disposal 
the workers and the poor peasantry all premises fit for public gathering 
together with their furniture, lighting and heating. 


There can here doubt. The freedom proclaimed 
the new Constitution the same that proclaimed the 
Constitution 1918. need not added that, reality, 
there had been such thing freedom the press, assembly 
association under the Constitutions 1918, 1923 and 19235. 
There was wide discrepancy between Constitutional theory 
and practice. the first place, freedom the Communist 
conception, expressed the Soviet Constitutions, not free- 
dom from State intervention, but independence from capital: 
the instruments forming and expressing public opinion 
were transferred from Capital Labor. curious 
official theory has modified the significance the constitu- 
tional idea the following way. November, 1917, the 
working class Russia overthrew the power the land- 
owners and the capitalists. These classes were vanquished, 
but not totally destroyed; they have not lost the hope re- 
venging their defeat and would like exploit the political 
inexperience the working class. Therefore, the struggle 
maintain power, the working class needs strong organiza- 
tion, the class leadership its intelligent elements. The or- 
ganization this enlightened part, the “vanguard the 
working class,” the Communist Party. The Party has 
the head the struggle for the true interests the 
class: possible, conformity with the will the whole 
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class, but necessary, opposition this will, lest led 
astray the skillful propaganda the exploiting class. 
Therefore, the dictatorship the vanguard party indis- 
pensable until the definitive creation classless society— 
throughout the world. 

Under such theory, the transferring instruments 
printing, etc., from Capital Labor means placing them 
the disposal the vanguard party, that is, the ruling Com- 
munist Party. This just what happened Russia 1917- 
18; and that the situation today. Clause 125 the new 
Constitution officially endorses the theory and reinforces the 
actual practice. 

There are several other provisions concerning political free- 
dom. much-debated Clause 124 guarantees “freedom 
religious worship and anti-religious propaganda.” This 
1925, modified, important point May, 1929. Before 
1929, both religious and anti-religious propaganda were equal- 
guaranteed; thereafter, only the latter. noteworthy 
that the new legal definition “religious freedom,” recently 
used the spokesmen the Soviet prove that religious 
liberty exists present-day Russia,” was introduced place 
older and more liberal formula with the explicit inten- 
tion curbing religion.” 

Clause 127 the new Constitution may seem introduce 
into Soviet law the liberty person against unauthorized 
arrest and imprisonment. The text the Clause follows: 
“The citizens the USSR are guaranteed the inviolability 
person. person may placed under arrest except 
decision court with the sanction state attorney.” 
reality, this Habeas Corpus not new Soviet The 
code Criminal Procedure February 15, 1923 (still 


the statements Lozovsky reported the New York Times, October 1941. 
the statements then chairman the Council the People’s Com- 
missars, and Lunacharsky, then the Commissar Education, the Union Congress 
the Soviets, reported Izvestia, May and 17, 1929. 
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force) includes the Clause (5): “No person may placed 
under arrest except cases indicated law and forms 
foreseen law.” Unfortunately, the existence such 
statement has done little prevent measures highly incom- 
patible with the Habeas Corpus principle. 


ILLUSION SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 


The discussion the new Constitution and its ratification 
the Union Congress the Soviets initiated social processes 
which seemed show tendency toward democracy. Thus, 
immediately after the ratification the new Constitution, 
even before formally came into force, the official Soviet 
press designated “outrageous violation the Constitu- 
tion” the illegal arrest persons Kazan and other simi- 
lar acts.” Again, early 1937 many statements were pub- 
lished Soviet newspapers emphasizing that the democratic 
spirit had withered away from the Soviet institutions and de- 
manding its restoration. The following typical examples may 
quoted. Ina letter the editor the (March 16, 
1937), the president rural Soviet said that and the 
other members the Soviet had become “technical executors” 
directions coming from above concerning the collection 
taxes, judicial trials, insurance and food supply. article 
published the same paper (Marh 20, 1937), was stated 
that the Union Congress the Trade Unions had not met 
since 1932—its Executive Committee (called the Union Coun- 
cil the Trade Unions), not since 1934—and that elections 
the Central Committees the new trade unions created 
1933 had never taken place. Moreover, few months after 
the new Constitution was ratified, the Central Committee 
the Communist Party published “resolution” about the 
preparation the Party for the elections. The Central Com- 
mittee declared that the dictatorship the Proletariat was 
become “more flexible and therefore more powerful.” 
order attain this, the democratic structure within the Party 


York Times, December 11, 1936. 
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was re-established. This meant re-establishing elections 
(in place cooption) the means creating Party Com- 
mittees, using the secret ballot these elections, and restoring 
the right Party members criticize candidates.” Finally, 
the enactment the new Constitution was used certain 
members the Young Communist League for the purpose 
stopping antireligious activity. was stated Kossarev, 
then chairman the League, they claimed that, the free- 
dom religious belief was acknowledged the Constitution, 
then was quite within the law abstain from any anti- 
religious 

All these movements were shortlived. The defects Soviet 
democracy discussed early 1937 have been officially con- 
sidered cured the new Constitution. The introduction 
Party has resulted nothing more than the 
ratification, the eighteenth Party Congress, new Party 
statute submitted the leadership and quite insignificant 
from the standpoint the development The 
Habeas Corpus clauses the new Constitution did not pre- 
vent new wave terrorism which culminated the execu- 
tion the leaders the Red Army (June 1937). The re- 
statement “religious freedom” did not prevent revival 
religious persecutions under the pretext possible inter- 
ference religious organizations the electoral 

These abortive movements towards democratization were 
consistently reflected the practical application the Con- 
stitution, electoral law was published July 1937. 


21Pravda, March 1937. 
22Pravda, April 15, 1937. 

restoration democracy within the Party has already been ordered more 
than once, but could never carried out. Cf. book, des sowjetrussis- 
chen Staatsrechts, pp. 50-4. 

24The statute was published Pravda, March 27, 1939. The chief change was 
that, conformity with the tendencies the new Constitution, the class differentials 
concerning the admission new Party members were abolished. 

article, “Religion Soviet (March, 1940), pp. 
97-118. The stopped the end 1938, not because constitutional 
considerations, but because the necessity subordinating the antireligious activity 
other more urgent political tasks. 
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ELECTORAL LAW 1937 


seemed more liberal than the Constitution, for 
granted the right nominate candidates (in addition the 
bodies mentioned the Constitution) the general assem- 
blies workers and employees factories, peasants 
collective farms, soldiers military units.” applied 
face value, the electoral law could have created great technical 
difficulties, for hundreds candidates could have been nomi- 
nated every electoral district the numerous “general as- 
semblies.” leadership solved the difficulty the follow- 
ing manner. Coalition the Communists and the Non- 
Party Citizens was proclaimed,” and the task was imposed 
secure, every electoral district, the unanimous elec- 
tion the candidate the coalition. order designate 
this candidate, “guiding was appointed the Party 
organization, and this staff decided both which general as- 
sembly (or general assemblies) should granted the privilege 
nominating the candidate, and also who this candidate 
would be. The technique the nomination these assem- 
blies has been described the following words: “Some one 
the floor would suggest candidate and would 
nominated show hands. Any one failing vote for 
the designated candidate would Thus the prac- 
tice the open ballot was revived regard the prelimi- 
nary, but actually decisive, act the nomination the can- 
didate—almost without exception, course, only one candi- 
date was nominated each district. 

The elections (held December 12, 1937) proved 
unanimous and, accordingly, devoid political significance 
those the Fascist States: 96.8 per cent the voters took 
part the election; the candidates the coalition received 
98.6 per cent the votes the elections for the Union Coun- 


the Laws the USSR, 1939, No. 43, art. 182. 
October 18, 1937. 
York Times, December 1937. 
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cil and 97.8 per cent the elections for the Council Na- 
The residue represented invalid ballots. The 
result was that 855 the 1,143 members the Supreme Soviet 
were Communists; the “Communist fraction” formed per 
cent the Union Council and per cent the Council 
Nationalities.” noteworthy that the last regularly 
elected Union Congress the Soviets, the seventh (which 
met February, 1935), the Communist fraction formed 73.8 
per cent the house, the figures for the two preceding con- 
gresses having been 72.8 per cent and 73.0 per cent. Thus 
the new Constitution resulted increase the strength 
the dictatorial organization the highest constitutional 
body. 

The forms the activity the Supreme Soviet proved 
different any respect from those its predecessors. 
Just as, under the old Constitution, the sessions the Union 
Congress the Soviets and its Central Executive Com- 
mittee were rare, short and uneventful, have been the ses- 
sions the Supreme Council. April had 
only eight active periods (an average 2.5 periods year). 
The periods have lasted, respectively, 12, 8,7, days 
(an average 6.75 days). The earlier sessions had ratify 
few bills introduced the Government and selected almost 
random among those which were ready, whereas other 
bills equal greater importance were ratified other 
manners. Only one bill, that concerning the ratification 
international conventions, was introduced one the Com- 
mittees the Council The activity later 
sessions was restricted the ratification changes the Con- 
stitution,” the examination and ratification the Union bud- 


Dec. 17, 1937. 
December 15, 1937. 
that date direct information from Soviet sources was unavailable. 


August 28, 1938. 
the annexations the year 1940, the redistribution the Soviet 


territory among provinces, and the increase the number the People’s Com- 
missariats (cf. note 37). 
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get, and the ratification the “ukazes” the Bureau the 
Supreme Council. 

During the sessions, one has dared disagree with Gov- 
ernment drafts. Government speakers have occupied the chair 
for much longer time than private members. Private mem- 
bers have had nothing say but report the glorious achieve- 
ments Communism their respective areas. American 
correspondents frequently found nothing wire except that 
“the debate revealed nothing particular 

Every time the Commissioner for Foreign Affairs has made 
declaration, the Supreme Council has unanimously decided 
abstain from debate; when this happened regard the 
tremendous shift from the policy collective security that 
friendship with the main aggressor, the Supreme Council 
renounced discussion, “because the clarity and consistency 
the foreign policy the Soviet 

Moreover, the Supreme Soviet did not become the unique 
even the main legislative body the Soviet State might 
have been expected from statements made when the Constitu- 
tion was drafted. Just earlier years, the Central Com- 
mittee the Communist Party was convoked sessions si- 
multaneously with the Supreme Council; and was the Com- 
mittee, not the Soviet, which decided problems major im- 
portance.” 

Finally, the Bureau the Supreme Soviet continued the 
practice the Bureau the Union Central Executive Com- 
mittee and, between the active periods the Supreme Soviet 
(that is, almost throughout the year) functioned instead 
the Soviet, introducing laws and even the Con- 


York Times, April 1940. 

September 1939. 

May 28, 1939; the sessions again coincided April, 1940. 

Constitution contains clauses concerning the territorial division the in- 
dividual republics and the number and functions the people’s commissars; such 
statements were introduced order guarantee some stability regard these 
matters (cf. Stalin’s speech, Izvestia, November 26, 1936). However, the realization 
this aim proved beyond the capacities the rules: they continually changed 
the territorial divisions and the number and functions the commissars. 
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stitution, appointing and dismissing the people’s commissars. 
innovation occurred only regard words: act the 
new Bureau designated Ukaz, term which Imperial 
Russia was used designate non-legislative acts the Emp- 
eror and certain acts the highest administrative and jud- 
icial bodies. With great docility and without asking for any 
explanation, the Supreme Soviet the end every active 
period ratified long lists such changes and appointments. 


SYMPTOMS POPULAR ASPIRATIONS 


Summing up, may said that the Constitutional reform 
did not change anything essential the structure the Sov- 
iet State: after 1936, dictatorial was before. How- 
ever, constitutional reforms never take place without reason. 
What, then, were the causes the reform 1936? The 
cial theory seems that the dictator, Stalin, has found 
convenient “grant” his subjects new Constitution. This 
is, course, explanation all. 

The constitutional reform may best explained only 
reference the whole series reforms that have been at- 
tempted the last few years. There has been, first all, 
movement toward making “national” the international Com- 
munist revolution Russia, towards finding compromise 
between the Communist and the historical Russian culture 
and, the second place, movement towards mitigating Com- 
munism economics. This reform movement has been caused 
unfavorable change the international situation the 
Soviet State: since 1933, there has been the threat war both 
the East and West. Better understanding between rulers 
and subjects became necessity, and could attained only 
means concessions. All such reforms are, therefore, signi- 
ficant being symptoms popular demands. 

the field economics, and even more culture, the 
concessions have been relatively important. People are 
longer compelled limit their reading tedious romances 
praise Cummunist achievements; nor are they compelled 
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listen only plays the propaganda type, buy commo- 
dities according predetermined plan distribution, 
repress their natural urge improve the conditions per- 
sonal and domestic living means better work and higher 
Collective farms longer completely absorb all 
rural activities was the case the early Even 
regard religion, the severe persecutions the earlier years 
(and again 1937-38) have been discontinued.” 

the political sphere, however, all such concessions have 
been purely nominal: democratic formulas have abounded; 
but there has been real popular government, genuine 
freedom. Nevertheless, such nominal concessions testify the 
existence real aspirations the part the people; and 
especially the part the younger generation whom falls 
the obligation military defense. Russia has not become 
democracy; but Soviet constitutional reform bears witness 
the fact that the Russian people eager for taste the 
“four freedoms,” for all that generations Russians fought 
obtain previous the catastrophe November, 1917.. 


the policy concessions, cf. Gide, Retour Paris, 1936; Sir. 
Citrine, Search for Truth Russia, London, 1936; Trotsky, Revolution Betrayed, 
New York, 1937; and Sir Bernard Pares, Russia, 1940. 

article, “Structural Changes Rural Russia,” Rural Sociology, (1937), 
pp. 24-27. 

article, “Religion Soviet Russia,” (March, 1940), pp. 
113-116, and “The Church the Soviet Union,” The Russian Review, Vol. No. 
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Churchill Papers America 


LOUIS MARTIN SEARS 


OME YEARS AGO, the Ninth Duke Marlborough, 
acting through Mr. Bainbridge Colby, former Ameri- 
can Secretary State, made valuable and unique gift 
the American people, the native land each his duch- 
esses, Consuelo Vanderbilt and Gladys Deacon. consists 
numerous papers the House Spencer Churchill, dukes 
Marlborough since the great victories John Churchill, 
England’s foremost general the wars waged Queen Anne 
against Louis XIV France. Just now, when the Duke’s first 
cousin, Winston Churchill, ranks among the most illustrious 
figures the English-speaking world, some analysis these 
papers especially pertinent. 


The collection consists papers which the Duke owned 
personally. The great bulk the Churchill papers still 
the muniment room Blenheim Palace. But each genera- 
tion accumulates new treasures. The Ninth Duke had val- 
uable collection his own, well certain letters rare 
historic interest which came him personal distinct 
from family inheritance. These are now deposited the 
Division Manuscripts the Library Congress and con- 
stitute the only collection its kind the United States. 

The donor these papers, unlike his cousin Winston, 
not historic personage. His distinction chiefly heredi- 
tary. Yet was not without personal honors, some them 
earned well and staunchly. 1900, was staff captain 
the Imperial Yeomanry the South African War. 
was mentioned despatches and awarded medal with clasp. 
was Paymaster-General the Forces, 1899-1902, office 
which carried with membership the Sovereign’s Privy 
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Council and the occasional responsibility defending poli- 
cies the Cabinet before the Parliamentary benches. From 
1903 1905, was Under Secretary State for the Colonies, 
position which enjoyed the good will and respect 
Joseph Chamberlain. the War years, joined the Gov- 
ernment once more Joint Parliamentary Secretary the 
Board Agriculture and Fisheries, 1917-1918, where was 
animated chiefly desire bring more pasture land into 
active grain production. Perhaps the nearest that came 
active service the World War was his frequent visits 
King’s Messenger the Western Front, and one visit certainly 
the forces Gallipoli. 

Politically the Duke was staunch Tory, and brought 
both zeal and wealth the service the party. August 
10, 1901, and again July 27, 1912, played host Blen- 
heim Palace thousands the more outstanding members 
the party, endeavor stimulate Unionist morale. 
Winston had meanwhile joined the Liberals, but difference 
political opinion was permitted diminish the very genu- 
ine affection which united the two men. Winston’s was pos- 
sibly the most precious the Duke’s friendships, and the 
letters from Winston are the most sustained series dis- 
tinctly miscellaneous collection. 


Turning the collection itself, may examine the earlier 
letters chronologically. The first love letter, for all John 
Churchill’s letters his wife were love letters, which the 
Duchess, not the Queen, given prior information glori- 


ous victory: 


Monday May [1706] clock 


did not set dearest soull hart the designe had ingaging 
the Enemy possible battaile fearing the Concern she has for might 
make her uneasy, but can now give her the satisfaction letting her know 
that Sunday last fought, and that God Almighty has been pleas’d 
give victorie, must leave the particulars this bearer Coll. Richards, 
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for having been horse back all sunday, and after the battaile marching 
all night, head eakes that degree that very uneasy for write. 
poor Bringfield holding sterop for and helping horse back was 
killed. told that leaves his wife, and mother poor Condition. 
cant write any children, that you will lett them know that 
well, and that desire they will thank God for his preserving mee. and 
pray give duty the Queen, and let Her know the truth heart, 
that the greatest pleasure have this success, that may great 
service Her affaires, for sincerely sensible Her goodness for 
me, and mine; pray beleive when asure you that love you more then 
can expresse. 


The writer and the recipient this letter have been called 
“the most remarkable couple English History.” Each 
labored constantly for the other. Each raised the other’s for- 
tunes the very pinnacle. stormy courtship was followed 
enduring love. Much the grandeur that Blenheim 
Sarah Jennings’ memorial her husband. 

century and half and more are passed since Ramillies, 
and the Seventh Duke holds Blenheim. He, too, fortunate 
marriage, Frances Anne, his Duchess, being brilliant 
member the Irish house Londonderry and collateral 
descendant Lord Castlereagh, famous for his conduct 
the Congress Vienna. When her husband went Ireland 
1876 Lord Lieutenant, was natural for this Irish duch- 
ess take intense interest Irish welfare and the allevi- 
ation misery and wretchedness. Her work won the heartiest 
commendation the Prime Minister, Disraeli, and procured 
for her the thanks Queen Victoria along with appoint- 
ment the Victoria and Albert Order, 3rd Class. 

perfectly accord with human nature that Frances 
Anne valued these tributes her administrative energy and 
her personal accomplishments far more than the seemingly 
more dazzling honors ducal power and pelf. She treasured 
the Disraeli letters and the royal testimonial the sign manual 
achievement, finally bestowing them upon her favorite 
grandson undoubtedly her most prized possessions. this 
way they became portion the present gift. 
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May 29, 1875, Disraeli expressed the Duchess his 
admiration for the speaking powers her son, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and ventured prediction that “he has only 
persevere, mount very high.” The prediction would have 
been quite apposite had applied Winston Spencer 
Churchill, but was less than year old the time, and 
even the astute Disraeli might excused for leaving him 
destiny. April 27, 1877, the Prime Minister limited his 
compliments Frances Anne herself and the success her 
and her husband’s government Ireland. hear it,” 
wrote, “from all quarters, all parties.” marked was 
this approval that April 1880, Disraeli, now Earl 
Beaconsfield, paid the Duchess the still more subtle 
ment claiming credit for himself for her accomplishments 
Ireland. Writing from Number Downing Street, the 
ripened statesman penned most engaging letter: 


MARLBORO, 

There part government six years, which have reason 
ashamed, few portions it, that shall look back with more satis- 
faction, than the administration Ireland, especially, the admirable 
manner which Your Grace has represented the dignity beneficence 


the Crown. 
Yours very sincerely, 
BEACONSFIELD 


Readers Queen Victoria’s published letters, even 
Lytton Strachey’s partial and satiric narrative, are constantly 
aware the vitality and energy the Queen, her unflagging 
interest the concerns her wide Empire and the intensely 
feminine and personal approach she made every issue 
her long reign. Even the exaggerated years her bereave- 
ment were exception. Windsor Balmoral, still 
more secludedly Osborne, the Queen kept her finger upon 
the nation’s pulse, and her recognition the endeavors the 
Duchess perfectly character with the Queen’s personality 
and reign. From Windsor Castle, April 19, 1880, she 
wrote follows: 
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I—as every one is, filled with admiration the indefatigable zeal with 
which you have successfully laboured relieve the distress Ireland. 
therefore anxious mark sense your services this moment 
when alas! they will soon lost Ireland, wish confer you the 
Class the Victoria Albert Order. will wait till you come over 
invest you with it. 
Believe always 


Yours 


more accounts than one the Queen might say “Alas!” 
The government her friend Beaconsfield was breaking 
and she must give official welcome the detested Gladstone. 


With these letters Disraeli and the Queen, the remoter 
portion the collection ends. Ninth Duke’s own ac- 
cumulation opens with letter from General Sir Henry 
Ponsonby, Equerry Queen Victoria and Keeper Her 
Majesty’s Privy Purse, concerning details punctilio the 
presentation the Blenheim flag. The Marlboroughs hold 
Blenheim interesting feudal tenure. Failure deliver 
the Sovereign annually flag commemorating Blenheim 
would void their title. Ordinarily the flag delivered 
agent the Duke representative the Sovereign, but 
1894 the Duke conceived the somewhat original idea pre- 
senting person the Queen, August the appointed 
day anniversary his ancestor’s outstanding battle. The 
Queen welcomed him cordially luncheon Osborne and 
the presentation followed. Its interest chiefly lies the legal 
phraseology older day, the agreement between John, 
Duke Marlborough and his heirs, the one hand, and 
Anne, Queen England and her heirs, upon the other, being 
Blenheim should held 
fee and common soccage fealty, and rendering Her Majesty, Her 


Heirs and Successors, the Second day August every year for ever, 
the Castle Windsor, one Standard Colours with three Flower 
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Luces painted thereupon, for all manner rents, services, exactions and 
demands whatsoever. 


Osborne was technically deviation from Windsor, and 
some assurance was thought necessary the proprieties 
involved. 

Sometimes the most casual social correspondence revives 
historic memories. case point occurred October, 1894. 
Nothing could appear less historically important, for example, 
than invitation from Albert Edward, Prince Wales, and 
Alexandra, the Princess, spend week Sandringham 
early November. But the cancellation that invitation 
was ominous Russian destiny and the ultimate existence 
the old order Europe, and even America. Alexandra’s 
brother-in-law was the Tsar Alexander III. His death oc- 
curred Livadia, the Crimea, November 1894. Let 
the Comptroller the Prince’s Household explain the case 
Marlborough: 

Marlborough House, 
Pall Mall, S.W. 
Octb 30th/94 


MARLBOROUGH 

The news from Russia very bad now, that the Prince Princess 
Wales have decided start immediately for the Crimea. 

Their Highnesses leave London tomorrow morning, arid consequently 
the party which was have taken place Sandringham next week, and 
which you were invited, obliged put off— 

Their Highnesses have desired write once let you know 
this, and say they feel sure that you will instantly understand the necessity 
putting off the Party. 


truly yours, 


Historically speaking, the real “badness” the news from 
Russia, Sir Probyn termed it, was not the approach- 
ing death grim tyrant, but the approaching accession 
the throne Nicholas, his weak and vacillating son, with all 
the train evils was destined unleash upon his country 
and upon mankind. 
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these years his young manhood, Marlborough was 
making progress. July 23, 1895, Lord Salisbury, then 
Premier, requested him move the address answer the 
Queen’s speech the opening Parliament, always regarded 
considerable ordeal for beginner. And August 15th, 
the Marquess Lansdowne, uncle marriage the Duke, 
assured him that “the speech was quite success, you need 
not the least afraid comparisons.” 

The Duke found time for literary avocations also. From 
the rich collections the family was loss for material 
and article Blenheim Palace, written 1896, called 
forth enthusiastic commendation from Lord Wolseley, who 
was devoting his retirement military history and who him- 
self had written biography covering portion the life 
the First Duke. 

This was the year his marriage Consuelo. She may 
have been partially responsible for this renewed interest 
the family honors. She was certainly responsible, though 
quite unconsciously, for curious letter from the Marquess 
Dufferin and Ava, the time British ambassador Paris, 
regretting his inability comply with Marlborough’s request 
for some verses honor the young Duchess. The ardor 
the husband met with courteous but categorical refusal from 
elderly official too old for such effusions. doubt she 
was again responsible, directly indirectly, for burst 
hospitality wherein Blenheim opened its doors royalty. 
Considerable correspondence surrounded visit from the 
Prince Wales, the propriety military ball, the question 
the uniform worn Albert Edward, and the necessity 
lack such for gentlemen civilian dress wear knee 
breeches. Sir Francis Knollys, the Prince’s secretary, in- 
formed the Duke that “Civilians unless they wish come 
‘Pink’, should wear ordinary evening Dress, ‘knee breeches’ 
are only worn Country Houses when the Sovereign 
present.” 

Speeches Parliament acceptable party leaders, ripening 
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years and marriage, the friendship the Prince Wales, 
who was not indifferent his responsibilities godfather 
the Duke, all rendered political advancement more less 
inevitable. And December 22, 1898, Lord Salisbury 
offered him the position Paymaster-General the Forces. 
Lest Marlborough regard the post mere sinecure, the 
Prime Minister remarked that “The office has its honourable 
traditions—It was held Lord John Russell when carried 
the Reform Bill 1832 through the House Commons; and 
later was held Macaulay.” 

Doubtless the most valued feature the office was the 
membership carried the Queen’s Privy Council. Not 
long after assumed his post, the Duke was sworn into the 
Council ceremony rich its historic associations. The 
official record, printed, interesting survival past 
that lives to-day: 

the Court Osborne House 
Isle Wight 
The 2nd February, 1899. 
Present, 


The Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty 
Council. 


This day the Most Noble Charles Richard John, Duke Marlborough, 
was, Her command, sworn Her Majesty’s Most Honour- 


able Privy Council, and took his place the Board accordingly. 
Roy 


Only three years apart age, the Duke and his cousin 
Winston Spencer Churchill were both the May-morn 
their youth and ripe for mighty enterprise. Their friendship 
naturally took deeper meaning each perceived new 
meaning the world about him. group three letters 
from Winston about this time, late 1898 and early 1899, 
the rarest interest. The first, written railway carriage 
near Vienna, September 29, 1898, while Winston was 
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route from the Soudan, where had participated the 
Omdurman campaign, interest personal, political and 
military grounds. too long for full quotation, but the 
description the battle, the bloodiest proportionately since 
the charge the Light Brigade, was masterpiece, and the 
personal attack Sir Herbert Kitchener historic 


document: 


try fair and not allow personal feelings bias judg- 
ment—but dear Sunny, the Sirdar’s utter indifference the sufferings 
his own wounded his brutal orders treatment with regard the Dervish 
wounded—the shameless executions after the victory and the general cal- 
lousness which has repeatedly exhibited—have disgusted me. have seen 
more war than most boys age—probably niore than any. not 
squeamish—but have seen acts great barbarity perpetrated Omdurman 
and have been thoroughly sickened human blood. shall always glad 
that was one those who took those brave men with weapons little 
better than theirs and with only our discipline back against their numbers. 
All the rest the army merely pumped out death machinery. 


There good deal more similar effect until the impres- 
sion unescapable that Winston Churchill had very little use 
for Herbert Kitchener. Winston is, moreover, frank say 
that the dislike was perfectly reciprocal. is, indeed, en- 
gaging his frankness, and line concerning his return 
civilization should appeal any soldier: 

good able look out life again—without the feeling that 
perhaps death impended the near future. should have hated lie 


that hot old sand Omdurman—after all the army had marched away. 
And yet, what these things depend, Chance—Providence—God—the 


Devil—call what you will. 


Years later, from battle front the World War, the au- 
thor will set forth another point view. 

With impressions vivid, and with notable command 
language, one not surprised that Winston not only wrote 
war articles for the Morning Post, but that determined 
also book cover the late campaign the Soudan. 
Transferred India officer the 4th Hussars, 
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worked and wrote assiduously. From India also gave his 
cousin some homely counsel the wiles and ways politics. 
Marlborough had made Unionist speech Perth, but 
Winston feared his cousin was too aloof from the real spade- 
work necessary. promises that 

When come home next spring will tout the Press for you—since you 
disdain soil your fingers with such garbage. Never mind—you must 


throw manure the ground the crops are grow. There life but 
out corruption. Political life exception this great Law Nature. 


charming note was introduced this letter December 
22, 1898, the difficulty doing anything for friend 
whom the gods had lavished everything. Friendship lacked 
its necessary reciprocity: 

hope some day—it daring ambition—that may able give other 
than moral stimulus your plans chances. All friendships are degraded 
when the benefits are all one side. Here you have argument—a 
philosophical one for socialism. 


Marlborough’s appointment minor ministerial post 
elicited from Winston slightly quizzical but heartfelt letter 
congratulation; also one the few direct references 
Consuelo the collection presented: 


received cheque for £26.5 from the North American Review—which 
think the highest pay per thousand words have received yet. Writ- 
ing cheques reminds that should also congratulate you Consuelo’s 
Christmas present. You are very lucky man. Either, the Buddhists 
would think, you have been very good previous existence; the 
Christians rather suggest, you are going very miserable the next. 

Lord Curzon’s speeches out here are admirable. has produced pro- 
found impression. There great deal that kingly about him. bet- 
ter appointment has ever been made Lord Salisbury’s government—except 
course the recent Paymaster-Generalship. 


Much the interest centering the gift the United 


States these papers the late Duke Marlborough lies 
the glimpse they afford through friendly official 
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correspondence, the foremost men England day still 
very recent. Joseph Chamberlain, for example, intimate 
and homely when August 16, 1901, thanks the Duke for 
his recent hospitality something like 7,000 members the 
Unionist Party. Arthur James Balfour was equally delighted. 
Both had addressed the assemblage, and both had remained 
week-end guests Blenheim. Their letters appreciation 
provide gracious touch. Again there the rigorously official 
note when, year later, the Duke Norfolk, Hereditary 
Earl Marshal England, summons His Grace Marl- 
borough ceremonial duties the coronation the King, 
Edward VII. Once more the past becomes the present: 


Earl Marshal’s Office, 
Norfolk House, 
St. James’s Square, 
July, 1902 

His Majesty having been pleased appoint your Grace Lord High 
Steward during the Royal Solemnity Their Majesties’ Coronation and 
carry St. Edward’s Crown desire that your Grace will the 
Vestibule Hall the West Door Westminster Abbey Saturday the 
ninth day August 9.30 o’clock the morning your Robes Estate 
attended two Pages the one carry the Staff the Lord High Steward, 
and the other Your Grace’s Coronet. 

have the honour be, 
Lord Duke, 
Your Grace’s most obedient Servant, 
NorFOLK. 
Earl Marshal. 
His Grace, 
The Duke Marlborough, 


The Duke had reached the social apogee. Lord High 
Steward, thirty-one, Knight the Garter, the same year, 
could higher the ranks British chivalry. But 
autumn marked temporary anti-climax. resigned his 
cabinet position and retired private life. Regrets from the 
Prime Minister, Arthur James Balfour, and other associates 
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the government indicate that the Duke’s resignation was 
sincerely deplored. 

the following year became Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies and enjoyed the close association and good will 
Joseph Chamberlain. His illness late summer 1903 
invited from his chief sympathetic letter which some 
interesting views are set forth concerning the responsibility 
colonizing powers backward regions. The following 
quotations, for example, should appeal quite differently 
practical men affairs and professional reformers: 

Sanitation West Africa has been the subject many minutes me. 
distrust experts and should not like the position having our 
West African policy controlled reports from gentlemen however scien- 
tific who will never take the question economy into proper consideration. 
Besides this, sanitary science its infancy. two engineers agree with 
each other, and hardly one agrees with himself for long together. scheme 
laid out now would considered antiquated five years hence. think that 
can only safely proceed step step, but wrote some time ago the 


Colonies know they would pay the expenses special inquiry into 
the results malarial investigations. special report this kind may 


useful. 


There much besides that highly interesting, but the 
citation gives sufficient insight into the views responsible 
minister expressed trusted subordinate. Chamberlain 
himself soon left the office with which his name signally 
identified. Marlborough remained Under-Secretary, and 
that fulfilled his duties adequately attested note 
almost telegraphic brevity from Alfred Lyttelton, his new 
superior office: 

Colonial Office 20. 


MARLBOROUGH, 
warmest congratulations your speech. very proud 


lieutenant. 
Ever yours 


The Duke was this time and later much interested 
increased cotton growing the British colonies render 
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the Empire more independent the United States. Also 
was part responsible for authorizing Hindus settle 
South Africa. When quit this second governmental post 
1905, received most heart-satisfying tribute from Lyttel- 
ton. Their association had ripened into friendship. 

The collection silent events from 1905 1909 and even 
the epoch making Lloyd George budget that year results 
only trivial mention, though the episode casts light the 
feelings that day. The Duke and Winston had bet £25 
the question whether not the House Lords would 
disallow the budget. Winston lost, and paid his forfeit. The 
cheque still the collection. The Duke’s notation ran 


follows: 


Cheque for £25 from Winston Churchill. bet that the Lords 
would not throw out the Finance Bill and lost. The cheque was never 
cashed me. The actual paper used the House Lords Lord Lands- 
downe when moved the rejection the People’s Budget attached. 


The Lords were punished for their contumacy, all the 
world remembers, the Parliament Bill 1911, which 
deprived them their veto, save limited and suspensive 
form. The Duke took the matter very hard, much that 
his uncle, Lansdowne, was moved caution him against too 
frequent resort speech press, lest his zeal attributed 
selfish motives. Lansdowne closed pretty strong letter 
March 1911, with the inquiry, “Is necessary for you 
publish anything? not, might not wiser remain 
silent.” Less intimate but not less forceful its way was 
letter from the Fourth Marquess Salisbury, who 1903 
had succeeded his father’s honors, and, some sense, 
the party headship the Conservatives. was time when 
noble lords might best conduct themselves discreetly. There 
some hint this, besides, wholly cordial letter 
October from Winston, who had broken company politi- 
cally with Marlborough, but who held for him the old affec- 
tion. Winston was now First Lord the Admiralty and 
trusted member the Asquith Government. was now 
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“in grapple with horde bristling but fascinating problems 
with most intricate detail.” 

The radicalism 1911 perhaps impelled the Duke his 
project the following year for huge Unionist demonstra- 
tion Blenheim Palace along lines similar those success- 
fully employed decade earlier. Among the speakers was 
Smith, already M.P. from Liverpool, already His 
Majesty’s Privy Council, but only the threshold 
amazing career which was see him Lord Chancellor, Secre- 
tary State for India, Lord Rector Glasgow University, 
and Baron, Viscount, and first Earl Birkenhead, enum- 
erate only few among his many honors. Mr. Smith, 
thanking the Duke for his hospitality, declared that “those 
who were privileged address that memorable audience were 
conscious themselves access enthusiasm hope 
least striking any which they were able communicate 
their Bonar Law was equally enthusiastic. 
Garvin, the Pall Mall Gazette expressed profoundest satis- 
faction with the meeting and resolve next time himself 
hand. The faithful Winston, who looked opposi- 
tion from afar, deplored Unionist attempts make capital 
out increasing difficulties Ulster. can you all 
behave,” wrote August “as you were never coming 
back power. How c’d you rule Ireland, India, the Lon- 
don docks these terms doctrines. Sometimes you have 
found judgment right. right now.” 

Not long after these exertions for the party, the Duke fell 
ill. His situation called forth one Winston Churchill’s 
characteristic and brilliant letters. The Balkan War was cast- 
ing its shadow over Europe and his political comments were 
influenced that: 

Here are the midst stirring The Turk must go. 
has not the brains for civilisation modern war. His military virtues are 


evil domination. shall nothing correct retard the swift march 


events armies. 
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But the European situation far from safe, anything might happen. 
only needs little ill will bad faith the part great Power 
precipitate far greater conflict. Happily Austria seems accommodat- 
ing herself the new situation large extent. 


There more than touch inspiration here, though 
things were worse than even statesmen dreamed. England 
herself enjoyed, however, the lull before the storm. 1913, 
Marlborough’s chief interest lay the state agriculture. 
was interested movement sell land reasonable 
prices dispose thereby radical assertions that the landlord 
class was conspiracy withhold land from purchase. 
was interested further, and proved most far-sighted 
way, breaking the pasture lands with view making 
England more self-sustaining the event war. 


Not the least interesting portion the collection group 
letters written the Duke Edward, Prince Wales, 
now Duke Windsor. The Prince was Oxford, and Blen- 
heim was most convenient. The Duke was hospitable and 
placed his covers frequently the disposal His Royal 
Highness. The letters appreciation from the young Prince 
are delightful, but one who has little sympathy for blood 
sports finds curious incongruity between the charming 
manners and the obvious gratitude upon the one hand and the 
cynical enumeration slaughtered birds upon the other. 
order fair the Prince and the many thousands 
his type, one must remember that pheasants are important 
part the island’s food supply, that some people must the 
slaughtering they are reach the table, and that just 
the United States only small fraction our working class 
engaged the industry slaughtering and packing, 
England, only small fraction the population, this time the 
upper class, interested marketing the winged food supply. 

The influence and power royalty apparent more 
beneficent direction request telegraph, early the War 
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days, the same Prince Wales, that Marlborough con- 
tribute liberally his relief fund. The reader may judge 
whether was not rather command that request: 


Buckingham Palace 
Duke Marlborough Blenheim Palace Oxford 
You will have seen the newspapers that raising National Relief 
Fund alleviate the acute distress which must inevitably arise conse- 
quence the war. Your name has been suggested committee one 
whom may appeal for generous subscription you have not already 


subscribed. committee trust you will during the next few days. 
Epwarp 


Marlborough obeyed, with cheque for £1000 for this gen- 
eral fund, with further contribution local relief, and with 
offer Blenheim Palace hospital for wounded soldiers. 

Before examine the World War letters, farewell glance 
peace order. 1914, there appeared from the press 
John Murray, London, excellent life “John and 
Sarah Duke and Duchess Marlborough 1660-1744 Based 
Unpublished Letters and Documents Blenheim Palace 
Stuart Reid, D.C.L. With Introduction the Duke 
Marlborough, K.G.” This “introduction” ran thirty 
pages. was subtle and discriminating substance and 
elegant style. the Duke’s best bid for literary fame. 
Had written extensively level distinguished, 
would known one the eminent writers and historians 
his day. 

The Duke, with pardonable pride both personal and 
ancestral grounds, presented copies this work many 
persons likely interested. The present files contain some 
their replies. Lord Northcliffe was decidedly appreciative 
and promised notice The Times Literary Supplement. 
Spender concluded interesting epistle along more 
literary lines with the query, wonder what Marlborough 
would have made these long, locked lines entrenched 
armies stubbornly dug in. Something, sure, though 
have not the wit see what.” Lansdowne added brief 
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acknowledgment, well here—but are very anxious— 
Charlie fighting, suppose somewhere near Ypres. Your 
aunt working almost too hard Committees—Hospitals— 
etc., but leaves her time Thomas Marlowe 
thanked the Duke for book about “the most interesting 
couple our Edward Carson thanked God that 
“The Great Duke did not fight his Blenheim the Boyne.” 
Lord Salisbury closed his acknowledgment with the hope, 
the same success visit upon our arms Flanders 
knew his day.” Lord Roberts thanked Marlborough for 
“the kind book delight reading.” The most sustained 
comment came from the eminent litterateur and critic, 
Edmund Gosse. passage may quoted: 

have read your introductory essay with great care, and congratulate 
you upon excellent piece work. You seem possess the true 
historical spirit, and you write with elegance and reserve which are 
precious these days when the structure English prose has gone all 
pieces. hope the success this experiment will encourage you further 
and more extended efforts. Among the treasures Blenheim you could 
surely find subject which would lend itself accomplished and valu- 
able monograph. commend this idea your attention. 

What you say the afraid the wilful errors—of Macaulay 
ably exposed. Your analysis the relation between husband and wife— 
which has been roughly misjudged—is tender and exact. wish you had 
taken the opportunity even more explicit than you have been. 


These high compliments were far from flattery. They were 
justly earned. They might have stimulated Marlborough 
further literary effort had they been timed more happily. But 
the War called for the practical abilities rather than the 
literary every social Dukes not excluded, and Marl- 
borough was obligated noblesse oblige. July 16, 1915, 
was nominated Lord Lieutenant Oxfordshire, the 
Prime Minister cautioning that “in the delicate duty 
nominating magistrates for the Lord Chancellor’s approval, 
you will careful hold the balance even between men 
different political parties.” 
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landowner war time, ventured raise the rent 
only three four cases among 100 large tenants and 1,000 
smaller ones, primarily with view gaining better tenants. 
Nevertheless, the Board Agriculture and Fisheries, fearful 
lest example rent raising high places might widely 
imitated, lodged protest grounds which the Duke conceived 
totally inadequate. wrote elaborate defense his 
position and fairly won his case. 

Another situation was even more embarrassing. Even 
1913 had been advocating the plowing pasture 
increase the production grain. With war begun, con- 
tinued this policy, setting conspicuous example his 
Blenheim estates. With some his neighbors, however, the 
idea found favor, and they sought punish him local 
ordinances calling for the plowing pasture even where 
labor was available raise another type crop. The 
situation was ironical. The Duke was driven protest the 
personal application policy which was leading 
advocate. Some years later, his resignation Joint Parlia- 
mentary Secretary the Board Agriculture and Fisheries 
aroused favorable discussion the press, and called forth 
several letters sincere regret from associates office. 

Useful though this agricultural work had been, was 
quiet niche for war time, and the Duke came nearer active 
service than estate manager’s desk Blenheim swivel 
chair Whitehall. friend General Sir John French, 
King’s Messenger frequent visits the Western Front 
and once least Gallipoli, experienced some 
hardships and could sympathize with men active service. 
War letters for 1915 and 1916 are, indeed, among the most 
interesting and valuable which the present gift contains. Space 
precludes full quotation, but scattered passages are fre- 
quently suggestive. Thus General Sir lan Hamilton, the 
midst the horrors Gallipoli, could write: 
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interested what you say about the divergent views the Cabinet 
[sic] with regard this expedition. Well, whatever ourselves, 
have already brought million men into the field, for two the delegates 
told high officer who signed the military conventions with Italy, that our 
plunge into this arena was the final straw which decided them. only 
can hold our own and concentrate all the best Turkish troops here the 
Peninsula against us, cannot but believe that the Balkan States also will 
seize opportunity for easy accession territory the expense their 
hereditary foe. course any one believes that adding men the 
hundreds thousands already France the German line can broken 
through, then there great deal said for piling everything there. 
not judge, but know many people think that the British were 
reduced half they could still hold on, and that the British were doubled 
they still could not get through—and the same with the Germans. 


Continuing, the General contrasts the Western Front with 
his own: 


France real soft billet for Corps Commander compared with Gal- 
Our Corps Commanders here are under heavy fire night and day with- 
out any intermission whatsoever. They get far hotter than the men 
the trenches they are nearer the enemy’s heavy guns Asia. Add that, 
night attacks every hours, and you need stout fellows hold their own. 


Jack Churchill, young kinsman the Duke, confirmed 
this picture from angle not less dangerous but distinctly 
less responsible: 

very good position, living little mess with Sir and 
his ADCs. One can really see what going here, although wherever you 
are the peninsula you come under shell fire. The troops have had ter- 
rible strain—there where rest. you come out the advanced 
trenches you cannot get away from the shells. The Turk fighting splendid- 
and behaving like gentleman—letting wounded men save themselves 
etc. hear that our slow but sure advance causing dismay C’ple. 
The place must full wounded more keep coming in. 


That death offered little terror the British Tommy 
the testimony another correspondent the Duke’s, Erith 
Grenfell, who wrote from the “Summer Palace, Ramleh, 
Alexandria,” August 1915: 


were ordered ready Gallipoli dismounted last week, 
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but the intense disappointment every body, the order was cancelled 
the last moment, just were the eve entraining; the men were 
sulky that came off here for Friday Monday get some sea air, 
away from the grumblings, wonderful how keen they are get 
killed, now, most them might have been for expect are again 
taking the offensive, Lady Henry Bentinck (who has hospital here) 
told today they had orders prepare for lot 


Further on, Grenfell sets forth another aspect war. 
some Australians billeted Egypt, remarked: 

wrote told Lillian about their burning down retaliating some 
disorderly houses Cairo, their grievance was course that, their love 
affairs had cost them more than money. could not help admiring the de- 


termined way they did it, how they cut the hoses the fire engines, which, 
came put out the conflagration, they were orderly their disorder. 


Marlborough personally had little faith the Near East 
adventure. put the case, “The gov’t have not grasped 
yet the dominating factor, that essential sub- 
ordinate every military and political consideration support 
France. But say like sheep bleeting the 
wilderness.” July, 1915, was candidate for mounted 
brigade the Western Front, but the command did not 
materialize. But King’s Messenger frequent visits 
knew conditions, witness lively description A.D.C. 
Sir John French night air attack: “The Boche had 
good try get the last night putting bombs within 
200 yds this house 11:30 P.M. Only people killed but 
several houses knocked Appended personal 
note genuine good will: “You know our limitations but 
can ever, any the Personal Staff, any assist- 
ance you friends yours please not hesitate ask us.” 

However numerous other friends might be, there was, be- 
sides, the ever faithful Winston. Writing great secrecy 
from the Duchy Lancaster Office October 14, 1915, 
requested the use Blenheim Park for the training pro- 
posed Trench Mortar Corps. Two months later and longer 
member the Cabinet, was active service with the 
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army. From “G.H.Q. France,” wrote heart revealing 
letter, for man action highly analytical: 


have not far encountered any danger discomfort have ruffled the 
tranquillity mind. feel myself superior any event that can happen 
this sphere. course heart sad when learn from home 
the vacillation infirmity will marks every aspect the Govern- 
ment’s handiwork: when see the almost incredible foolishness their 
policy. But the practical trifles trench warfare the caprice shells 
occupy the mind, enable one view larger events with much detachment. 


regretted French’s departure from command. French 
had been his friend; Haig, while not uncordial, was only 
acquaintance and therefore less certain quantity. 

Winston’s philosophy war and death had undergone 
great change since Omdurman. Death the desert, his corpse 
abandoned the army, had seemed frightful thing. the 
lapse eighteen years, death Flanders fields seemed some- 
thing else entirely. becomes quite reconciled the idea 
annihilation, and death seems divested any element 
tragedy. The only thing dread some really life wreck- 
ing wound which left one cripple, invalid, idiot. 
But that one must hope not the agenda the Fates.” 
And, little further on: 

like soldiering for its own sake: killed the head bat- 
talion, will honourable dignified finale. you think sh’d de- 
serve the family motto—Fiel pero desdichado? now passing through 
stage journey quite beyond any that father had traverse. Your 


letters affection are g’t pleasure me. must always try keep to- 
gether the world grows grey. Yours always, 


final letter from Winston the series presented the 
Duke the United States offers, January 22, 1916, lively 
picture dangerous and active service the front; then turns 
politics, which was never distant from the author’s thinking: 


watch politics through reversed field glass. seems after all 
his manoeuvres quite isolated kept control. was foolish 
throw over for together were power. Asquith flourishes like the 
green bay tree; everything looks like holding together for some time 
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come. Meanwhile far understand the policy continues un- 
wise. are locking large army Salonika whose only seems 
make enemies the Greeks prevent the Turks Bulgars from 
falling out. are locking another large army Egypt wh. 
have got the brain. The German game clear one. They sh’d con- 
tinue frighten both places with the expectation attack 
their utmost push large forces Mesopotamia Persia rouse the East 
against us. Meanwhile they sh’d invite break our teeth their tre- 
mendous defensive lines the West Russia. There every reason 
believe they will take this extremely obvious disagreeable course, 
that shall continue each stage exactly what they wish need 
do. However not going let myself fretted events can- 
not control view may any moment cut off. 
With every good wish, 


Your affectionate cousin, 


The Duke was interested this time obtaining for his 
heir opening Sandhurst for intensive course train- 
ing which six months would graduate him for duty the 
front. With this inquiry, and with acknowledgment, 
twenty-eight housewives Wootton, His Grace’s kindness 
giving them the privilege gathering fire wood from 
fallen timber the park and elsewhere, the correspondence 
terminates. importance far from equal, with some 
letters the utmost interest and others treadmill and 
pedestrian level, the sum total this ducal gift unique. 
other collection America presents the modern scene, 
thrilling its changes, through the eyes great English 
nobleman, his contemporaries and associates. graceful 
acknowledgment America her kindnesses the House 
Spencer Churchill and the Duke himself. 
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Fiscal Policy and Inflation 


CHARLES WALSH 


ODERN WAR, like modern industry, has become 
mechanistic and roundabout. requires the invest- 

ment billions dollars and fine balance between 
men and machines. The preparation for war involves many 
months and even years before blueprinted plans can con- 
verted into bombers, tanks and automatic rifles. Some idea 
the magnitude the effort may gained when read 
that England “almost per cent the enlarging national 
income must transferred the government for use sup- 
porting the war while estimates the German govern- 
ment’s share the national income the Reich run high 
per cent.’ 

Efforts this magnitude impose tremendous strain upon 
the national economies involved. goes without saying that 
under such conditions policy “business usual” would 
soon break down. Many plants must converted from 
normal peacetime production war uses; while other 
cases entirely new plants must built. Some industries find 
themselves taxed beyond capacity while others are idle because 
materials and men are being conserved for more important 
uses the light the new set values created war. 
Modern war is, fact, vast new industry calling for new 
investment, intensifying industrial activity, creating scarcities 
and bringing about complete reorganization the economic 
structure.” 

The preparation for war and its prosecution involve many 
problems, technical, social, and economic. The economic 


Rosa, “Multiplier Analysis Armament Expenditure,” American Eco- 
nomic Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 249. 

Thorp, “Postwar Depression,” American Economic Review, Vol. XXX, 
No. 354. 
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problems involved have been pressing that they have given 
rise new study, economics the military 
state “preparedness economics.” the objective 
“preparedness economics” study how most effective use 
might made the factors production preparation for 
total defense, facilitate the transfer the peace economy 
into war economy, equip the war machine with everything 
necessary prosecute the war, including raw materials, food- 
stuffs and means payment, and minimize the inevitable 
postwar dislocations. Although the beginning the pre- 
paredness economy democratic State may differ from that 
totalitarian State, the necessities war soon force all 
States adopt almost the same 


REDISTRIBUTION PURCHASING POWER 


this paper, one aspect the economics preparedness, 
the fiscal problem, discussed with particular reference 
our own country. War necessitates different distribution 
purchasing power between the Government and private in- 
dividuals. The State preparing defend itself and 
supplying defense materials those nations defending them- 
selves from aggression must control very much larger portion 
the productive resources the country. major problem 
then how this redistribution purchasing power may 
accomplished most effectively facilitate the transfer 
the peace economy into war economy. 

The redistribution purchasing power with its control 
over the scarce productive factors might accomplished 
any one combination the following methods: (a) labor 
and capital might directly conscripted; (b) private pur- 
chasing power might reduced and transferred the State 
taxation savings from current income loaned the 


3Henry Spiegel, American Economic Review, Vol. XXX, 


No. 716. 
4Frederich Polloch, “Influences Preparedness Western Economic 


can Economic Review, Vol. XXX, No. 317. 
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State; (c) purchasing power might obtained credit 
expansion (creation new and additional purchasing power) 
either the expansion bank credit directly the issu- 
ance notes. With the exception selectees drawn into the 
military service and the possible exception few industries 
such the railroads, the Government not likely conscript 
either labor capital. Consequently, the State will employ 
either (or, rather, combination) the last two methods 
finance the war effort. 

However, which method used the proportions which 
the two methods are combined will involve entirely different 
consequences both political and economic for the country. 
Indeed, the employment one another these fiscal 
methods would have different consequences dependent upon 
the degree employment the productive capacity the 
fiscal policy appropriate when condition 
general unemployment existed country would danger- 
ous when the limits expansion had been reached some 
segments the economy when the country had arrived 
condition full 

The essential feature effecting the redistribution pur- 
chasing power between government and private spending 
through taxation private savings out current income 
that the total amount purchasing power remains the same. 
The same total purchasing power offered for goods. All 
that has been changed the the people have less, 
the Government has more. Since the Government’s buying 
will different from that the private consumers, prices 
some goods would rise but the prices others would fall 
(reflecting the diminished demand private consumers). 
The general level prices, however, would remain the same. 
Prices would perform their usual function: labor and capital 
would drawn into the war industries and directed away 
from others (peacetime consumer goods). Where the produc- 


5Robert Rosa, of. cit., 251. 
Crowther, “The Inflation Bogey,” Times Magazine, Feb. 1941, 27. 
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tion essential war materials could not easily increased 
and where, consequently, price increases would serve useful 
purpose the State would have impose more direct controls 
such priority rationing systems make sure that all 
materials made their maximum contribution the war effort. 

the situation just outlined the employed factors pro- 
duction would make their maximum contribution the de- 
fense effort. The degree employment the productive 
factors the existing level prices, however, would remain 
the same. Consequently, condition general unemploy- 
ment existed the country the time the adoption this 
fiscal policy, this condition would persist although the degree 
unemployment the various industries would changed 
the different direction government compared with 
private spending. President his message Congress 
the 1941-42 budget had this mind when wrote: “Only 
very drastic and restrictive taxation which curtails consump- 
tion would finance defense wholly ‘pay you go’ basis. 
fear that such taxation would interfere with the full use 
our productive 

When the Government obtains the needed purchasing power 
finance the war effort the sale securities banks 
(resulting expansion deposit currency) resort 
the printing press, the result increase the total 
amount purchasing power. The amount purchasing 
power being offered for goods private consumers remains 
the same. addition now have the Government entering 
the market with funds which represent net addition the 
total volume purchasing power. More money offered for 
the same amount goods. The Government enters the mar- 
ket competitor and bids for goods against the private 
consumers whose purchasing power undiminished. The 
result that prices are bid those goods where the 
Government competing against private consumers while 


Budget Message, New York Times, January 1941. 
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prices remain unaffected other fields although the demands 
modern war are broad that few fields remain unaffected. 

condition general unemployment existed within the 
country, the effects the increased spending are likely 
highly beneficial for time. The increased demand for the 
products the heavy industries, created the increased 
spending, stimulates activity segment the economy most 
severely affected depression and least likely affected 
policy Production, for time, can 
easily increased the re-employment idle resources. 
The increase production checks effectively the movement 
prices toward higher levels while the increases employ- 
ment and payrolls give rise increased production and 
employment the consumer-goods industries. Employment 
increases, industrial activity grows, while increased flow 
goods provides better living for more people and the same 
time holds the price level moderate levels. 

Unfortunately, however, our economy not indefinitely 
productive. The increased volume purchasing power can- 
not always met with corresponding increase produc- 
tion. Scarcities materials and skills appear, sometimes long 
before condition general full employment achieved. 
The scarcities some fields then become barrier further 
expansion points and bottlenecks appear 
limit the further expansion production. the Govern- 
ment’s needs continue grow while the total volume pro- 
duction has reached the limit expansion (that is, for the 
time), follows that private consumers must satisfied with 
smaller share the total product. the number units 
purchasing power controlled private consumers not 
reduced taxation, therefore, the value each unit must 


opinion that the failure the pump-priming efforts the Government 
was largely due its failure stimulate the industries most affected the de- 
pression, the heavy industries. Here were found the greatest degree idle 
capacity and most widespread unemployment. 
Rosa, of. cit., 252. 
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diminished. Government’s command over the total 
volume production increased expansion the 
number units purchasing power, while the purchasing 
power the undiminished number units purchasing 
power the hands consumers decreased higher prices. 
This tendency towards higher prices intensified, when the 
purchasing power consumers not only remains the same but 
increased higher money wages. 

Apparently much the defense program financed 
such expansion bank credit. his budget message 
for the fiscal year 1942, the President estimated that the Gov- 
ernment would require about 17.5 billion dollars.” Although 
recommended that Congress impose new taxes designed 
increase the yield the existing tax structure, which was 
thought would yield about 8.3 billions, the President stated 
that borrowing would necessary. Since that time, with the 
passage the Lend-Lease bill and additional appropriations 
for the Army and Navy, estimates the Government’s expen- 
ditures have been revised sharply upward that even with the 
higher taxes proposed Congress deficit considerably 
more than billions dollars seems inevitable. 

would appear then that the Government proposes 
spend billions dollars excess what raises through 
taxation. However, can production expanded sufficiently 
offset the great increase the volume purchasing power 
and relieve the pressure prices? becoming increas- 
ingly evident that great difficulty being experienced many 
industries increasing production. Surveys recently con- 
ducted the National Industrial Conference Board and the 
National Association Manufacturers indicate that unem- 
ployment has been reduced levels comparable 1929" and 
that acute shortages exist certain skills 
Although labor will released the restriction gasoline 
consumption the eastern states and the curtailment pro- 


President’s Budget Message, New York Times, January 
the New York Times, July 30, 1941, 
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duction some industries because materials are either un- 
have been diverted defense industries, there 
will tremendous expansion employment other fields. 
For example, estimated that 310,000 additional men will 
needed shipbuilding June the machine tool 
industry 226,003 workers will added during 1941 and 
estimated that employment field will reach level 
over 100 per cent above the peak October 1937." 
Employment the aircraft has more than doubled 
since October while hundreds thousands have been 
withdrawn from civil pursuits into military service. 

The difficulty expanding production not confined 
shortages labor. Shortages plants and materials have 
already appeared many fields. The Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration has reported operations during the year excess 
the theoretical capacity their plants, and shortage 
scrap steel may make the maintenance present rate pro- 
duction impossible.” Power shortages have been reported 
various parts the country and have led efforts conserve 
power for defense production. The Government has already 
indicated that the production automobiles, radios and re- 
frigerators, well many other goods would have cut 
and priorities, diverting scarce raw materials the defense 
industries, have caused curtailments production many 
fields. 

Thus are faced with expanding purchasing power 
and with economy which has reached point where the 
production consumers’ goods faces curtailment. Under 
these conditions substantial rise prices seems inevitable. 


the silk industry. The New York Times, July 31, 1941, reports that the 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Company suspended operations one their plants because 
the impending silk shortage occasioned the freezing Japanese credits 
the United States. 

Review, June, 1941, 1377. 
Review, March, 1941, $73. 
Review, February, 1941, 329. 
York Times, August 
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Indeed economists and statesmen have been concerned about 
the problems inflation for some time, regarding its preven- 
tion the outstanding war-time economic problem.” The 
reason for this emphasis easily understood, for inflation 
affects the entire economic system from top bottom and 
causes profound dislocation whose effects persist long after 
the war and perhaps occasion another. 


PREVENTION INFLATION 


The present Administration would like prevent possible 
inflation. Indeed, our entire economic tradition has been anti- 
inflationary since the first quarter the nineteenth 
generation, any country that has experienced infla- 
tion, has ever benefited it.” The disruptive effects infla- 
tion the German economy and lesser extent those 
France, England and the United States are still vivid 
memories. But what does the Administration propose do? 
President Roosevelt has asked the Congress pass bill which 
would permit the Administration establish ceilings for 
prices and rents.” 

Such proposal, however, ignores the real cause inflation 
and strikes the symptom. You cannot cure fever putting 
ceiling 98.6° thermometer. The cause the pres- 
sure prices must relieved, that is, the increased amount 
consumer purchasing power the face dwindling sup- 
plies consumer goods. Ignoring these factors will ulti- 
mately destroy any system price regulation that may set 
up. The pressure rising costs will cause the ceilings 
successively raised; the existence surplus consumer pur- 


long now there will more purchasing power running around hunting 
something buy than there are goods available. that occurs substantial 
degree power earth can prevent inflation” (Leon Henderson, reported New 
York Times, July 15, 1941). 

18Aaron Director, “Does Inflation Change the Economic Effect War,” American 
Economic Review, Vol. XXX, No. 351. 
19Geoffrey Crowther, cit., 
York Times, July 31, 1941. 
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chasing power may give rise black markets tremendous 
rises unrestricted fields; lastly, prices are frozen while 
costs are large extent ignored, the results might well 
the disorganization production. 

Incidently, costs large extent would not controlled 
under the Administration’s plan. While the President sug- 
gested ceilings for prices and rents, did not propose any 
ceilings for wages. But wages represent many industries 
the most important element costs. Indeed, wages represent 
over two-thirds the national income.” ‘The President real- 
izes this and his message Congress said: 

course there cannot price stability labor costs rise abnormally— 
recognize that the obligation not seek excessive profit from the defense 
emergency rests with equal force labor and industry and that both 
must assume their responsibilities are avoid inflation.” 


The Administration, however, proposes take chances 
with industry’s not assuming its responsibilities, for proposes 
regulate their prices. the other hand, true its con- 
sistent policy toward labor, wages will not regulated, but 
labor will trusted give its wholehearted voluntary co- 
operation the effort stabilize prices. 

The increase income, however, chiefly the form 
wages since profits have been held down the excess profits 
tax. The Bureau Labor Statistics reports that, during the 
year June 1940 June 1941, the payrolls manufacturing 
industries increased 52.8 per cent. the other hand the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, corporation particularly affected 
the defense program, whose operations during the last six 
months have been excess theoretical capacity, reports 
net earnings during this period about five million dollars 
less than during corresponding period last Federal 
income and excess profits tax increased 100 per cent. 


Income the United States 1929-35,” Bureau Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, 30. 

York Times, July 31, 1941. 

York Times, August 1941. 
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Labor’s record during past wars and the present national 
emergency supplies little ground for the confidence which the 
President expresses that will voluntarily cooperate the 
effort control prices. Strikes for higher wages, higher over- 
time rates, and the closed shop have been common and most 
cases have been successful securing major part labor’s 
demands. Strikes are usually successful during such periods 
when time precious and interruptions cannot tolerated. 
Where the National Defense Mediation Board has intervened, 
has usually recommended compromise solution acceding 
part labor’s demands. If, therefore, the initial demands 
are great, there remains plenty ground for compromise 
and substantial increase might gained. 

Labor demands for higher wages anticipated rather than 
followed increases the cost living. The Bureau Labor 
Statistics reported that the cost living for May 1941 stood 
level 5.3 per cent above that prevailing during May 1940. 
Average weekly wages manufacturing industries, however, 
had increased per cent during the same The “Big 
Five,” the brotherhoods railroad operating workers, some 
time ago demanded increases per cent wages despite 
the fact that their present wage scales are excess 1929. 
Such increase could not justified the ground living 
costs. 

Moreover, some real contraction the standard living, 
perhaps severe one, must expected during emergency 
period. The rise prices reflect the relative scarcity con- 
sumers’ goods view the increased demand the Govern- 
ment for materials and men. These scarcities cannot over- 
come increasing the supply money. This merely effects 
redistribution purchasing power. labor counters every 
increase the price level demand for increased wages, 
wages will simply force costs and prices upward disas- 
trous spiral like dog chasing his tail. All must make sacrifices 


Review, July, 1941, pp. 233 and 249. 
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the defense program carried through. Since our 
economy not indefinitely productive, increased production 
war materials means contraction the production con- 
sumer goods. This means that there are fewer consumers 
goods, that organized labor through its entrenched bar- 
gaining power should preserve the same command over goods, 
the sacrifices the defense program will thrown dispro- 
portionately and unjustly upon the more rigid elements the 
economy and the problem post-war adjustment rendered 
more acute inflated level prices. 

prevent inflation the Government must attack the prob- 
lem its source.” larger share the expanding national 
income (in money units) must diverted the State; ex- 
panding consumer purchasing power, the cause the pres- 
sure prices must reduced; restrictions production 
which have marked the last decade must removed. 

sometimes said that practically impossible fi- 
nance major war taxation.” cannot agree with this con- 
tention. After all, the Government must obtain what needs 
the expense present private consumption regardless 
what method financing used. the funds are diverted 
the Government taxation, you have direct division 
the national income. The Government has more; private con- 
sumers have less. the other hand the division effected 
partly taxation and partly new money, the purchasing 
power the private consumers will reduced large part 
the dilution the purchasing power their money 
through higher prices. But the result the same; the Gov- 
ernment controls greater share the national income and 
less remains for private consumption. Present consumption 
must reduced; the sacrifice war preparation cannot 
shifted future generations.” “If once the taxpayer can 


Oliver, “Economic Consequences War Since 1790,” American Economic 
Review, Vol. XXX, No. 348. 
*6Willard Thorp, of. cit., 354. 
Hardy, “Wartime Control Prices,” Brookings Institution, 1940, 12. 
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brought realize that borrowing inflating will cause him 
just much current sacrifice taxing, will appreciate the 
necessity for still more drastic levies. Finance is, after all, 
nothing but shroud for economic Inflation merely 
affects the incidence sacrifice particularly affecting those 
with fixed incomes and those whose bargaining power too 
weak secure increases commensurate with the rise the 
cost living. 

Experience has proven that the people nation war 
can bear amazing amount taxation. Compare the income 
tax rates the United Kingdom and Germany with those 
proposed the Congress and you get some idea the un- 
tapped capacity the American people bear larger share 
the cost the present program through taxation. “That 
administrators underrate the willingness the community 
pay for the war taxation shown the increasing pro- 
portion war expenditure raised taxation during the 
World War both the United States and Great Britain. 
What can done towards the end war can done 
least easily the beginning this were done 
the dislocations caused the rising price level and the sub- 
sequent post-war deflation might averted. Moreover, the 
Government might escape the legacy wars, greatly ex- 
panded debt with its burden interest charges and the defla- 
tionary effect debt retirement. When the burdens de- 
fense are distributed haphazardly and inequitably inflation, 
the Congress may escape responsibility for taxation. What 
needed more courage the part our legislators as- 
suming responsibility for the equitable distribution the 
defense burden. 

Not only must taxes increased and the tax base broad- 
ened include those with smaller incomes, but new methods 


28Grenville Holden, “Rationing and Exchange Control British War Finance,” 
Quarterly Journal Economics, Vol. LIV, No. 198. 

Director, “Does Inflation Change the Economic Effects War,” American 
Economic Review, Vol. XXX, No. 354. 
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for collection must worked out. present there con- 
siderable lag between the receipt income and the collection 
the taxes. This means that the Government must borrow 
anticipation future revenues. The Government’s pur- 
chasing power, consequently, increases before that the con- 
sumers reduced. The effect this inflationary. the 
time consumers’ incomes are reduced the payment taxes 
much harm, the form rising prices, may have already 
been done. current income that must reduced. Per- 
haps some method could devised whereby the employer 
might deduct income taxes from the wages his employees 
the same fashion the Social Security taxes. Different rates 
might imposed depending upon the size the income and 
the number dependents bring the tax line with the 
ability-to-pay principle. 

addition the reduction private civilian spending 
there must reduction public non-defense spending. 
The civilian expenditures the federal, state and local gov- 
ernments must held minimum. There should 
moratorium with respect all projects not connected with 
national defense that necessary labor, capital and materials 
might released for the war effort. The purchasing power 
raised taxation must conserved for the most important 
uses. Nothing should attempted except essential repairs, 
that addition keeping down government costs back- 
log projects will built ease the problem post- 
war readjustment. 

have lived during the past decade period in- 
dustrial depression and unemployment. These conditions con- 
tinued long that theory secular stagnation has been 
elaborated.” Laws were passed spread employment: the 
Social Security Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act, and the 
crew” laws, mention but few. Labor, moreover has 
been successful setting restrictions production designed 
increase the amount labor required for job. These 
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restrictions involved both increase costs and waste 
labor. They were designed make work period severe 
unemployment. 

Now all this has been changed. The problem today not 
raise prices, but prevent them from running away. 
longer have surplus labor and idle plant capacity. 
Unemployment has been reduced; acute scarcities skilled 
labor have appeared; plants are operating excess capacity 
and still demand exceeds the available supply. Whether not 
these restrictions were appropriate during period depres- 
sion, they are harmful now and must suspended during the 
emergency period. Our emphasis today must upon produc- 
tion and upon keeping costs low possible: 


have suffered long from depression that necessary reverse 
the whole current thinking which has become dominant, encourage 
saving instead consumption, and stress the gains technological prog- 
ress instead the risks and losses technological 


The efforts control prices the present 
have been weak and inadequate. has not attacked the prob- 
lem its source, that the expanding incomes consumers. 
The President has recommended ceilings for prices but has 
ignored the largest element costs many industries, that 
wages. Powerful blocs both within and outside Congress 
have sought exploit the national emergency for their own 
selfish the expense the sacrifices others. What 
needed courage the part the Government attack the 
problem its source and resist the pressure powerful 
political groups escape their just and equitable share the 
burdens the defense program. Only this done will 
possible avoid the disruptive effects precipitous rise 
prices. 


of. cit., 44. 
example, the recent action the farm bloc obtaining high loan rates for 
agricultural staples and its demand that setting ceilings that ceiling set 
below 110 per cent the parity price agricultural products. These actions are 
inflationary, designed cause price increases rather than the reverse. 


The Concert Europe 
and the 
Balance Power 


Ross HOFFMAN 


RITING 1751, Voltaire described Christian 
Europe (except Russia) 


sort great republic divided into several states, some 
monarchical, others mixed character; the former aristocratic, the latter 
popular, but all harmony with each other, all having the same substratum 
religion, although divided into various sects; all possessing the same 
principles public and political law, unknown other parts the world. 
obedience these principles the European nations not make their 
prisoners slaves, they respect their enemies’ ambassadors, they agree the 
pre-eminence and rights certain princes. And above all, they are 
one the wise policy maintaining among themselves far 


One recognizes these words the man who lived, worked, 
and wrote and spoke his own language France, Switzerland, 
Italy, England, Prussia and Russia, and who reigned 
sovereign over the supranational kingdom eighteenth- 
century European rationalists. One can discern too, think, 
the characteristic effort the mind the later Enlightenment 
generalize and systematize, compass the whole one 
view, seek the universal rather than the particular, and 
draw all things together single system. This way 
looking the world does not always result accurate per- 
ception, but what Voltaire saw was certainly reality, how- 
ever attenuated. saw that half-secularized western 
Christendom, part sectarian and even partly infidel, was 
nevertheless still western Christendom, that everywhere its 


1The Age Louis XIV, Chapter Library edition, 5.) 
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provinces bore marks membership common legal and 
political civilization; that the development international 
law, the making comprehensive treaty settlements such 
those Westphalia and Utrecht, and the inter-marriage 
royal families, had held Europe together—despite the centrif- 
ugal forces released the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies—in single political system. 


This “sort great republic” possessed, course, work- 
ing central institutions, and can hardly said have had 
constitution even the sense that Burke declared France 
have had one before that when the revolutionary 
earthquake state and society struck it, almost every dis- 
ruptive and schismatic tendency was released; and after this 
had subsided one could see that had been like those cata- 
clysmic upheavals nature that sunder continents and divide 
seas. For everywhere there occurred strong reaction 
parts against the whole, and the concrete and particular ele- 
ments the European civil-social world against the abstract 
and universal elements. States determined preserving their 
identity and vitality, and that without regard for higher 
values, vindicated themselves not only against the universalist 
aspiration Jacobin democracy and the cosmopolitan im- 
perialism Napoleon, but also against the counter-revolu- 
tionary movement for reviving political Christendom. 
that the downfall Napoleon was neither the defeat the 
French Revolution nor the victory that romantic Christian 
traditionalism which the Jacobin emperor had everywhere 
provoked against himself. was instead demonstration 
that the strongest elements European political society were 
not revolutionary reactionary parties, but States—organic 
entities named Britain, Prussia, Spain, Saxony, Bavaria, Aus- 
tria, Russia, Sardinia, Naples and forth. Proof was given 
that the vitality the “great republic” was the plurality 
its members and not its unity one thing. 
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Recognition that historical fact was the minds the 
statesmen who negotiated the Vienna settlement 1815. And 
certainly this respect those gentlemen cannot said 
have exemplified reaction eighteenth-century ways 
thinking; for was very characteristic the so-called ro- 
mantic age turn away from broad systems and syntheses, 
perceive more sharply the concrete and specific, and 
take account the baffling plurality things. The task 
the men Vienna was indeed write what seemed amount 
almost general European constitution, and they negotiated 
comprehensive treaty, regarded single instrument, which 
fixed the German and Italian state-systems and determined 
the position Europe the Poles, Finns, Swiss, Dutch, 
Belgians and Norwegians. Yet nothing more remarkable 
about this immense work than the exclusion general prin- 
ciples and ideological For the Congress 
Vienna the European problem was more than the sum 
series particular problems: how put Prussia the 
Rhine without making her too strong the Germanies, how 
form independent Netherlands and restored Sardinian 
kingdom into barriers against the movement French army 
Antwerp the plains Lombardy, how dispose the 
Napoleonic Duchy Warsaw without inflaming Polish na- 
tionalism losing the necessary support the Czar for the 
new European order. These and many other problems were 
dealt with concretely and without reference any general 
theory Europe any other principles than the balance 
power, compensations, removing dangers war and com- 


course use was made the principles legitimacy and the law nations, 
but these were employed instrumentally legalize and justify the pragmatic decisions 
the Congress; they were not adopted principles govern the settlement. 
his recent work, The Reconstruction Europe (N. Y., 1941), Guglielmo Ferrero 
contends that Talleyrand Vienna stood the faithful servant and representative 
these great principles. was obviously the advantage the restored Bourbon 
monarchy Paris invoke these means restraining the Allies their hour 
victory. But Signor Ferrero goes too far his interpretation Talleyrand, for 
impossible regard this man other than unscrupulous pragmatist whom 
principles were merely the tools interests. 
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promising conflicting interests. The four victorious Great 
Powers, Austria, Russia, Britain and Prussia, dictated the 
whole settlement, and each pursued its own interests and se- 
curity. The general result was treaty that balanced the 
elements the European pluralism strengthening the cen- 
tral states against the overweening influence Russia and 
the peril revived French imperialism. But the treaty was 
hardly legislative act Voltaire’s “great republic,” nor did 
recognize the existence any such political reality. 

The only architect the Vienna settlement who appeared 
the servant rather than the exploiting master general 
ideas was the Czar Alexander whose messianic aspiration 
create new Christendom with Russia its main bastion 
found expression little later the Holy Alliance which 
foisted upon suspicious and unreceptive But the 
Czar stood very much apart and alone, Europe but not 
it. More than any other ruler diplomatist envisaged 
Europe whole and the European problem single 
problem, but saw objectively, outsider, and with 
strong sense membership the international com- 
munity; which the reason why could never fully share 
the concern that Castlereagh and Metternich felt for restoring 
and maintaining balance power. Alexander wanted the 
triumphant Allies dictate constitution for Europe—for 
the whole it—and pledge themselves defend every detail 
the arrangement with material guarantees. But Castle- 
reagh and Metternich had far keener insight into the plural- 
ity forces and their supreme purpose was arrange these 
that definitely recognized dangers revolution and war, es- 
pecially the French peril, might diminished avoided. 
Hence their policies were marked moderation, compromise 
and pragmatic conservatism that included realistic respect 
for the freedom States. was this viewpoint that pre- 
vailed, and the Congress Vienna closed without the adop- 


Alexander, when his Polish claims were contested, forgot all about his 
principles! 
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tion general guarantee the new political constitution 
Europe. After that the likelihood such instrument 
being fashioned faded rapidly away, and 1818 Castlereagh 
informed the Czar and Europe, famous memorandum 
the Congress Aix-la-Chapelle, that would “immoral 
and prejudicial the character government generally,” and 
that “states must left rely upon the justice and wisdom 
their respective systems.” This marked the definitive re- 
jection the Russian idea for comprehensive and general 
solution the problem keeping Europe from revolution 
and war. prevented the transformation the Holy Alli- 
ance into instrument international government stretching 
over Christendom, and secured instead the triumph prin- 
ciple that was strictly European and based recognition 
the pluralism Europe’s political constitution. 

This was the principle which the Concert Europe 
operated, for the Concert was nothing more than occasional 
hoc conferences the Great Powers. originated the 
1814 alliance Britain, Russia, Prussia and Austria, which 
had been directed the specific end overthrowing the 
French empire. After that purpose had been twice accom- 
plished, these Powers renewed their pact pledging material 
guarantees hold France within her 1815 frontiers and 
prevent the revival French revolution. And implement 
that obligation the Allies agreed renew their meetings 
fixed periods, not only secure the execution their treaty 
with France, but “for the purpose consulting upon their 
common interests and for the consideration measures which 
each those periods shall considered most salutary for 
the repose and prosperity nations and for the maintenance 
the peace Europe.” ‘The Concert Europe had 
other written constitution than this sixth article the Four 
Power pact 1815. And had ideological connection 
whatever with either the political tradition older Chris- 
tendom the scheme federating Europe under permanent 
and visible institutions which had appealed strongly 
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long line political thinkers from Pierre Dubois Rousseau, 
Bentham and Kant. The Concert its origin was not 
European league but alliance four States which had 
restored the balance Europe, drafted elaborate treaty 
system, and resolved collaborate diplomatically for the 
maintenance their work. was less institution than 
method conducting international relations: pragmatic 
procedure inspired conservatism that took account only 
certain limited existing actualities and aspired nothing 
more than the preservation the treaties 1815 and the 
peaceful solution specifically European problems. 


For almost half-century the Concert worked with rather 
narrowly limited measure success. few years France 
was admitted and became five Power system; which 
remained until 1856, when the close the Crimean War 
Count Cavour gained for the Sardinian kingdom kind 
junior sixth membership. that time was the verge 
dissolution and engulfment the Italo-German revolution 
1859-1871. But for long the Great Powers were 
agreed principle the maintenance the Vienna treaties 
—for long, that is, one (or group) them pressed for 
radical revision these treaties—the Concert method could 
worked. And radical revision mean, course, 
overturn the balance power which the Vienna settlement 
had established. Minor changes it, such the Czar’s sup- 
pression the Polish constitution 1831, the separation 
Belgium from Holland, the Austrian annexation the 
Cracow Republic 1846, these could occur without disturb- 
ing the main lines the 1815 formation Europe. Not 
until the second French empire embarked upon its adven- 
turous Italian policy was the balance the system upset and 
the Concert brought shipwreck. 

That not say worked efficiently, comprehensively and 
regularly conference for the settlement disputes and 
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questions common interest all its members. Assuredly 
did not. radical weakness the fact that there 
was general agreement amongst the Powers what were 
questions common interest. The Czar was not prepared 
recognize either the Polish the Turkish question having 
“European” character; nor was Austria willing Eur- 
opeanize questions arising north the Roman State, and 
Great Britain opposed herself Concert intervention 
Spain. Each the Powers reserved itself the judgment 
what was was not “European” question, and habitually 
sought use the Concert promote its own particular in- 
terests. was therefore several times disrupted and pre- 
vented from acting. Thus Canning withdrew Britain from 
the Congress Verona 1822 and opposed the mandate 
which the Powers gave France for putting down revolution 
Spain; and soon afterwards encouraged Russia, well 
France, act independently the Concert the Greek 
revolt against Turkey. But these and other actions that took 
place without agreement the Five Powers did not destroy 
the Concert; they only emphasized the limits within which 
the Concert, from its nature, was able function. Neither 
Britain, nor Russia, nor France actually seceded from the 
Concert Europe during the Spanish and Greek troubles 
the 1820’s; they merely insisted exercising freedom 
and independence policy which was implied the prin- 
ciple plurality which the Concert stood. 

When survey the record these decades the limits 
what the Five Powers could collectively are very evident. 
The Concert could authorize suppression Neapolitan revo- 
lution 1820; could draft and present program reform 
the Papal State 1831; could neutralize Belgium 
1839; could close the Dardanelles and Bosporus non- 
Turkish ships war 1841; could fix the status Schles- 
wig-Holstein 1852. For all these questions could re- 
solved without damage the vital interests any member 
the Concert. could also, certain circumstances, re- 
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strain and discipline one its members even matter in- 
volving something which that member considered vital inter- 
est; although this required strong and determined solidarity 
amongst the other four. Thus France was cornered the 
Concert the Syrian crisis 1840, and the eve the 
Crimean war Russia was held peaceful policy long 
the assembled conference Vienna stood four one against 
military move into the Danubian Principalities. The Con- 
cert could, short, maintain the equilibrium Europe 
against clearly recognized threat from any one Power 
upset it. 

But the Concert could not maintain the harmony its 
members that was necessary for continuously regulating 
European politics such way prevent gradual under- 
mining equilibrium. could not act the Polish question 
Lombardy; could not Europeanize such great affairs 
the disruption the Kingdom the United Netherlands, 
the Iberian civil wars, the alteration Cracow’s status. 
For although most these questions arose directly from the 
Vienna treaties which the Concert tried the whole 
maintain, yet their nature was such involve the vital 
interests more than one Great Power and therefore 
paralyze the Concert splitting two groups: division 
that prevailed much the time after 1830, with Britain and 
France forming constitutionalist bloc that supported mod- 
erate revisionist tendency the European state system and 
the autocratic trio standing more firmly for the existing order. 
Against that revisionist tendency. divided Concert was 
impotent. 


The deep roots revisionism lay, course, far below the 
surface events that came within the purview Concert 
diplomacy. uncover them part when examine that 
conservative constitutionalist movement which was sponsored 
the these years Pittites and Whigs the Burke-Canning- 
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Palmerston school and was promoted the Continent 
such men Guizot, Radowitz, Pope Pius IX, Rossi and 
Gioberti. Strictly speaking, these were not Liberals, but they 
respected liberty, believed progress and sought improve 
the political order developing representative institutions, 
educating the people politically and enlisting them gradually 
the life the State, all the while guarding against dis- 
order, illegality and revolution. This movement manifested 
itself principally the internal affairs States and was not 
consciously opposed the general structure the European 
system. Its leaders strove indeed, 1848, prevent the col- 
lapse that structure. They used their influence keep 
revolution from leading international war, and endeavored 
guide events that old things, instead being swept away, 
were used the foundation for new things. Thus Italy 
and central Europe, where the revolutionary crisis was most 
acute, they strove either create federative forms where 
these had not existed, strengthen them where they did 
exist. Neither effort implied the destruction small States 
large ones the overthrow the 1815 treaties. 
theless this conservative constitutionalism nourished the revi- 
sionist movement many fundamental ways. was ideo- 
logical imperialism reaching out from western central, 
southern and eastern Europe and therefore strong means 
influence for Great Britain and France exploit the con- 
duct their continental policies. divided the ranks 
conservatives bent holding Europe the Vienna mold. 
split the Holy Alliance group leading Prussia toward 
the camp moderate revisionists. And frightened Austria, 
arch-upholder the Concert and the European balance, into 
acts violence Poland and Italy which hastened the 
upheaval 1848. 

But more important still was the fact that the reformist 
movement, albeit unintentionally, was breaking down the 
barriers against the tide Liberalism, Democracy and Na- 
tionalism: forces which ultimately undermined the Vienna 
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constitution and made possible the upset the balance 
power, the destruction dozen minor States, and the dis- 
solution the European Concert. 

These words, Liberalism, Democracy and Nationalism, 
are often used designate three different movements, but 
central Europe century ago they named three aspects 
one immense convulsive movement peoples: the striving 
for the liberty liberalism, the equality democracy, and 
the fraternity nationalism: word, what Metternich 
called the Revolution. And when look closely fer- 
menting through the thirties and forties, erupting 1848 
and again and again thereafter, see that the passionate 
driving force the thing was not love for abstract repub- 
lican ideals, for parliaments and elections; nor was 
simple hatred kings, emperors and popes; but its strength 
was the powerful sentiments national, racial, tribal and 
class community. was above all else rising Germans, 
Italians, Czechs, Poles, Croats and Magyars against poli- 
tical organization that did not satisfy their national feelings: 
insurrection races and peoples submerged beneath 
state-system that had not been able transcend tribal, cul- 
tural, economic and religious antagonisms organic con- 
stitutional formation. France the Revolution may have 
meant the republic and bolder foreign policy; but east 
the Rhine and the Alps meant the attempt create 
entirely new state-system based nationalities. meant 
what Mazzini envisaged when said: map Europe 
will remade. The countries the people will arise, 
defined the voice the free upon the ruins the countries 
kings and privileged This was the thing that 
Schwarzenberg and Nicholas Radetzky and Haynau, beat 
down 1849. 

And they were able not primarily because they 
mustered the necessary armed force for the task, because 


4Quoted Rose Nationality and Modern History (N. Y., 1916), 92. 
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Britain and France cautiously drew back from supporting 
this moment the overthrow the central European state 
system, but because the Mazzinian ideal was unrealizable 
from the very nature things. The geographical distribu- 
tion the aspiring nationalities prevented any one them 
from creating territorial State without infringing the claims 
others. that even events had run their course without 
intervention from outside forces, the tribal conflict 1848 
could only have ended the triumph the strongest tribe, 
that is, victory for the Greater Germany movement; which 
would have meant situation resembling what see 
central Europe today—certainly the complete negation 
Mazzinian hopes. 

But apart even from that, the revolutionary purpose was 
unattainable for important reasons which ever many 
Liberals the time did not recognize. involved the 
chimerical notion that the political form the western 
European national State could imported into central 
Europe and fastened successfully upon cultural and linguistic 
communities newly born political societies. This was, 
think, the principal false political idea nineteenth-century 
Liberalism and the touchstone difference between the true 
constitutionalists and those whose minds were tainted the 
Revolution. The former knew that the western nations were 
not tribes that had erected national States revolutionary 
planning and willing, but political communities varied 
tribal and racial strains whose constitutional structures were 
inseparable from the historical processes which they had 
been formed. The constitutionalists knew, therefore, that the 
right comparison was not between the national States the 
west and the various ethnic and cultural communities striving 
become national States central and eastern Europe. The 
right comparison was rather between the western States and 
the political organisms called Austria, Prussia, Sardinia, 
Bohemia, Hungary, Russia. And the main difference dis- 
cernible the comparing was not that ethnic and cultural 
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homogeneity obtained the one group but not the other; 

was that the central and eastern States the ancient tribal 
and racial consciousness had not been transcended 
stitutional political community. The constitutionalists saw, 
therefore, that revision the European state-system was 

come, would not matter the Revolution recasting 
the form Europe, but rather matter some existing 
States growing larger the while others were diminished 
annihilated. Revolutionary nationalism would only tide 
anarchy which the aggrandizing States would ride, 
instrument which they would employ. short, the con- 
stitutionalists—at least the wise ones—saw that the Revolution 
was destroyer and not creator political society. And 
their view was fully borne out the events 1859-1871, 
when Prussia and Sardinia, bullying swallowing their 
neighbors, revised the constitution central Europe and 
changed the form but not the nature state-system that 
revolutionary nationalists had hated. 

Hence was that, unlike the advocates Liberalism and 
the nationality principle, the genuine constitutionalists the 
mid-century, they contemplated the possibility revising 
the 1815 arrangement, did not think terms plebiscites 
and the will peoples, but terms what might done 
preserve States from destruction. They did not inquire 
whether nationality desired become united independent 
political community, but whether there was present the 
seed constitutional organism that could take its place 
the European structure without upsetting the equilibrium 
the Continent. This difference viewpoint and quality 
political judgment can detected very well, think, the 
debate the House Commons 1858 the question 
permitting the union the Rumanian 
stone, Roebuck, Lord John Russell, Serjeant Deasy and Lord 

Robert Cecil spoke support motion urging the Govern- 


5Parliamentary Debates, 3rd. Series, Vol. 150, pp. 44-106 (May 1858). 
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ment vote the Concert for the union Wallachia and 
Moldavia. The main argument was that the people the 
Principalities desired this and had expressed themselves 
popular elections. was,” said Gladstone, “but one 
sentiment and one desire among the entire population, without 
any distinction high low, rich poor.” This was 
the chief burden his argument, although dealt also with 
what believed certain advantages the proposed union 
would have for the cause peace and liberty. But nowhere 
did face the question whether there were grounds for 
belief Rumania constitutional organism. Cecil spoke 
were mere issue the freedom Rumanians have 
what they wanted. Roebuck was pains prove that there 
really was Rumanian people who had retained their cor- 
porate identity since Roman times, and this seemed him 
obvious and unanswerable argument for creating national 
State. Mr. Serjeant Deasy said that 

the two provinces were from circumstances well adapted form united 
State, for there was them identity origin, race, religion, and 
language, accompanied well-defined frontier and extensive terri- 
tory, and considerable population, and having, through the sea, access 
those resources which the maritime powers might think necessary render 
available. 


Such, according Serjeant Deasy, were the essential in- 
gredients State! The Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, 
had intention, however, supporting Rumanian union 
and that prince constitutionalist statesmen answered all this 
very different sort political language. pointed out 
that the provinces were integrally part the Ottoman Em- 
pire, the integrity which Britain had recently taken 
arms sustain; that they had developed historically two 
political entities, not one; that neither would submit the 
predominance the other; that only foreign prince, there- 
fore, would acceptable both peoples and this prince, 
secure the obedience his subjects, would necessity 
become subservient Russia. united Rumania, said Pal- 
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merston, “would become scene intrigue and confusion 
the detriment her peace and welfare, 
follow the fate Poland, and either altogether absorbed 
Russia divided between her and Austria.” 

This was the language political reality, the thought 


mind touch with the forces that would make whatever 


changes might lie ahead for the European constitution. For 
the real issue central Europe the 1850’s was not whether 
the impossible nationality program would realized the 
state-system 1815 preserved. was whether the 
complex problem the nationalities could solved within 
the framework that system. could, that say, 
wise adoption representative institutions, social reform 
and new federative machinery could satisfy the nationalities, 
then radical revision the European political map—with 
resultant upset the balance power—need looked for; 
and Austria and Prussia would continue stand bastions 
the 1815 order, each moderating the policies the other, 
and both guarding the states central Europe from French 
and Russian imperialism. would survive the system 
which the European Concert had functioned. 


But that problem was not solved. Instead the forces the 
Revolution were permitted continue their acid action east 
the Rhine and the Alps, and after the Crimean War the 
scales were tipped for radical revision. Russia, which had 
saved the Vienna system 1849, was weakened and driven 
into the revisionist camp, the while France became the first 
military power the Continent under ambitious and reck- 
less man who regarded the 1815 treaties memorial 
shame for both his country and family. 

1859 took the road adventure that led from Sol- 
ferino Sedan: the course that has often been represented 
marking the triumph revolutionary nationalism central 
Europe. But reality that was not what happened. What 
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occurred was the successful execution annexationist foreign 
policies which the revolutionary party merely served the 
instrumental means for preparing and making possible the 
long series territorial seizures that took place between 1859 
and 1871. Nor, judge his action, was the intention 
Napoleon so-called champion the nationality 
principle—to change the fundamental nature Europe’s po- 
litical structure. His aims Italy were enlarge Sardinia, 
put Bonaparte Tuscany and perhaps Murat Naples, 
annex Nice and Savoy and confederate the peninsula un- 
der French protection. Germany, intended exploit 
Austro-Prussian rivalry order move the French State 
further down the Rhine and make the influence France 
strong the Germanic confederation. intended, other 
words, reshuffle the units the European pluralism the 
advantage France, not substitute new general principle 
for Europe’s political formation. utilized, sure, 
some devices revolutionary character such the plebiscites 
Nice, Savoy and the central Italian duchies; and con- 
spired with revolutionary politicians order exploit them; 
but his support the nationality principle never meant more 
than diplomacy aimed readjusting frontiers, eliminating 
few small States, and tilting the balance power France’s 
favor. Nor was enemy the Concert method. the 
contrary, from the Congress Paris 1856 onward ap- 
peared its principal advocate and repeatedly sought em- 
ploy it. 

Still less were Bismarck and Cavour the representatives 
new principles the political organization Europe. Each 
was masterful manipulator the Revolution, but neither 
was its servant. Both served the territorial ambitions States 
the traditional European type. wrote John 
Morley, “were confronted the doctrine Nationality. 
What called itself Order quaked before something that for 
lack better name was called the Revolution.” But what 
actually happened was that the orb Machiavelli rose “to 
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lurid ascendant the politics Europe for long genera- 
tion come, lighting the unblest gospel that whatever 
policy may demand justice will 

Not the adoption new political principles, but the abuse 
old ones implicit the pluralism and pragmatism the 
1815 settlement, this what Europe experienced between 1859 
and 1871. was not, therefore, fundamental change the 
European constitution, but the overthrow the previous bal- 
ance power. And this once the reason why the Concert 
was totally impotent during the upheaval and why could 
begin presently function again, did 1871 and from 
time time thereafter until 1914. 

For the Concert was the instrument pluralistic Euro- 
pean state-system which the basis political society was 
neither race, nor tribe, nor class, but historical and constitu- 
tional evolution. Its strength and operative capacity derived 
from the will its members practice moderation their 
policies, preserve peace, keep the balance power, and main- 
tain the primacy political principles over tribal and racial 
sentiment and revolutionary idealism. Its weakness and in- 
sprang from the disunity Europe’s political con- 
sciousness, from the loss the sense membership what 
Voltaire called “great and his ancestors named 


Christendom. 
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The United States and 


International Arbitration 
1872-1914 


CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL 


WORLD WAR, only natural that many 
Americans should turn their thoughts the avoidance 
future international conflicts through the general adop- 

tion system compulsory arbitration. American ac- 
ceptance the principle arbitration goes back November 
19, 1794, when John Jay, badly beaten diplomatic duel 
with Lord Grenville, signed one the most unpopular treaties 
American Although thousands his con- 
temporaries readily responded the toast that Jay and his 
treaty forever politically damned,” later generations have 
regarded the convention with warm favor because provided 
for recourse arbitration with respect certain questions 
issue between Great Britain and the United States. 

young nation with limited military strength, was 
the advantage the United States settle numerous disputes 
with other powers resort arbitration, and some the 
decisions these arbitral courts have had important in- 
fluence shaping the theory and practice international 
law. But these arbitrations merely settled specific questions 
that had not been adjusted through diplomatic agencies. 
There had been real attempt negotiate general treaties 
arbitration that would provide machinery for the judicial 
determination almost every type dispute that could arise. 
Such treaties would long step towards the actual out- 
lawry war, but the public mind, both the United States 


Bemis, Jay’s Treaty (N. Y., 1924), chaps, x-xii. 
2John McMaster, History the People the United States (N. Y., 1885), 
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and Europe, would have gradually prepared for nego- 
tiations far-reaching effect. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN ACCORD 


May, 1871, under the terms the Treaty Washington, 
the Claims were referred arbitral com- 
mission five order insure favorable re- 
ception for the verdict this commission, Senator Sumner 
introduced May 31, 1872, resolution the effect that 
the United States, “having heart the cause peace every- 
where,” should recommend the adoption arbitration 
and practical method for the determination interna- 
tional 

This resolution was not adopted the Senate, but its in- 
troduction materially helped mobilize public opinion 
favor international arbitration. September 14, 1872, 
the Geneva Arbitration closed its labors with verdict favor 
the United States. Sir Alexander Cockburn, the British 
representative, was upset the decision that filed 
violent dissenting opinion and rushed unceremoniously from 
the council room. But this childish conduct did not reflect the 
attitude the British House Commons, which adopted 
July 1873, motion favor the establishment “gen- 
eral and permanent system International 

Encouraged this British gesture good will, Sumner 
once more introduced the Senate his proposal favor 
international and June 23, 1874, the Senate 
agreed resolution which recommended the adoption 
arbitration “practical method for the determination 
international the same month (June 17, 
1874) the House Representatives agreed resolution 


3Allan Nevins, Hamilton Fish (N. Y., 1936), pp. 470-566; Lester Shippee, 
Relations, 1849-1874 (New Haven, 1939) pp. 322-401. 

Globe, Cong., sess., pp. 
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similar and American public opinion seemed 
strongly favor outlawing war through the arbitration 
international disputes. 

American Presidents were equally favorable arbitration. 
Grant was thorough believer the judicial determination 
disputes between nations, and never lost opportunity, 
during his European tour, “champion this procedure” 
the “crowned heads and prime 

Although President Hayes was believer the efficacy 
international arbitration, was not leader the fight 
for its adoption. January 15, 1879, Jacob Troth, 
indefatigable worker for world peace, addressed letter 
Hayes which was strongly urged 
inaugurate movement which, successful, will result benefits the 
whole human family such magnitude that the most comprehensive mind 
not able fully comprehend them. The time opportune. The people 
this country and Europe are groaning under very burthensome war debt, 
they will gladly accept anything that will relieve them institu- 
tion that brings them poverty, misery and 


Some weeks later, Belva Lockwood, one the leaders 
the peace movement, sent another appeal President 
Hayes with reference international arbitration. She was 
certain that the President could write his name high the 


heavens 


letters living light averting war and wiping out its causes. Already 
there looming the horizon, possible difficulties with other nations. 
This the time when the ounce prevention worth the pound cure. 


Europe waits upon 


These letters were supported delegation that visited the 
White House and requested the President concert with 


Badeau, Grant Peace (Hartford, 1887), 383; Merle Curti, Peace 


War, the American Struggle, 1636-1936 (N. Y., 1936), pp. 146-147. 

10Jacob Troth President Hayes, January 15, 1879, Miscellaneous Letters, 
February, pt. 1879, Dept. State. 

Lockwood President Hayes, February 27, 1879, Dept. 
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other nations effort establish court for the arbitra- 
tion international disputes. Hayes expressed his approval 
such institution, and then remarked: “Prepare the 
people support me, and ready From study 
the manuscripts the Department State would appear 
that the President never thought that had sufficient popular 
approval international arbitration warrant active role 
this regard. 

President Arthur was more vocal than President Hayes 
this matter arbitration, and his second annual message 
Congress voiced the hope that the time was “nigh when 


all international differences shall determined without 
9913 


resort arms the benignant processes arbitration. 

When Cleveland was elected the Presidency 1884, 
many peace advocates Europe had high hopes that the 
American Government would record significant 
manner favor international arbitration. February, 
1885, the distinguished portrait painter, Felix Moscheles, had 
interview with the President-elect, and after the usual 
urbanities drew from Cleveland the statement that was 
“high time for civilized humanity abandon the barbarous 
methods settling 

Congress there was growing feeling that the inhumani- 
ties war should definitely banished. December, 1882, 


Peace, March, 1879, vol. 16, 210; Merle Curti, Peace War, 147. 

December 1882, Richardson, Messages and Papers the 
Presidents, vol. (Washington, 1898), 131. There was good deal pressure 
brought bear upon President Arthur with regard further references the idea 
international arbitration. November 22, 1883 Alfred Love, President 
the Universal Peace Union, addressed letter Secretary Frelinghuysen which 
the hope was expressed that there would “another reference the importance 


International Arbitration the forthcoming message President Arthur. 
receiving many letters highly complimentary you and the Administration 
for your efforts inaugurate the highest standard statesmanship upon the 


basis peace” (Miscellaneous Letters, November, pt. 1883, MS. Dept. State). 
Although Secretary Frelinghuysen assured Mr. Love that the matter would receive 
“consideration” (Domestic Letters, vol. 149, 25, MS. Dept. State), there was 
further reference arbitration the succeeding messages President Arthur 
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Senator Hoar sponsored resolution favor international 
arbitration,” and December, 1885, several bills similar 
character were introduced Inspired these 
evidences Congressional support the principle arbitra- 
tion, Randal Cremer, member the British House 
Commons and ardent advocate international peace, drew 
memorial President Cleveland and Congress urging 
the American Government compose all differences between 
England and the United States resort arbitral adjust- 
ment. This memorial was signed 234 members the 
House Commons, and Cremer, accompanied delega- 
tion British peace advocates embarked for the United 
States.” With reference the purpose this visit, the London 
Times remarked. formal treaty, binding the two countries 
refer all disputes the last instance arbitration, and 
abide the decision the court, would the best attainable 
security, not only for peace but for national good 

October 31, 1887, Cremer and his friends were intro- 
duced President Cleveland Andrew Carnegie. After 
listening remarks Sir Lyon Playfair, Mr. John Wilson, 
and Mr. Cremer, the President cautiously replied: 


sorry obliged confess that the practical side this question 
has received little attention. promise you faithful and careful 
consideration the matter, and believe may speak for the American 
people giving the assurance that they will gladly hail the advent 
peaceful methods the settlement national 


the American Minister London, Mr. Phelps, this 
noncommittal reply President Cleveland was just the 
right key. There were some serious questions issue between 
Great Britain and the United States with reference the 
rights American fishermen Canadian waters, and Mr. 


Record, Cong., sess., 457. 
16See and H.R.2059, H.R.4255, Cong. Rec., sess., pp. 154, 475, 732. 
Evans, Sir Randal Cremer, pp. 126-127. 

Times, August 15, 1887. 
Times, November 1887. 
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Phelps thought that would not wise for the American 
Government, 


under existing circumstances proclaim our willingness submit any and 
every dispute what called arbitration. might doubtless agree- 
able England just now assured that shall resent outrage, and 
shall consent refer any question touching our national honour some second- 
hand potentate the continent Europe. But such announcement 
would neither comport with the dignity our Government, nor improve 
our prospects present 


Mr. Phelps also wrote President Cleveland and con- 
gratulated him upon the neutral manner which had 
handled the matter international arbitration. peace 
movement which 


absurd itself when regarded the light experience, has real back- 
ing among men sense here, though some few have given their signatures 
upon the ground that would desirable for Great Britain commit the 
United States just now agreement not resent any outrage that 
may put upon them Canada, but make the dicker, 
though that agreement which England would the last nation the 


world make for 


Canada there was little hope for any arrangement 
whereby existing differences with the United States might 
settled through arbitration. Canadian officials had deep- 
seated suspicion the good faith American statesmen, and 
Sir John Macdonald, the Prime Minister, wrote Lord Lans- 
downe and warned him against the the Ameri- 
can Government. There fair dealing expected 
from 

the American Congress feeling favor arbitration 
continued develop, and April 1888, Senator 


Phelps Secretary Bayard, October 1887, Bayard MS, Library Con- 


gress. 
Phelps President Cleveland, November 1887, Cleveland MS, Library 


Congress. 
John Macdonald Lord Lansdowne, Governor-General Canada, October 


1887, Macdonald Letter Books, vol. 25, 243, MS. Public Archives Canada, 
Ottawa. 
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Allison introduced bill promote peace between the United 
States and France and England the establishment 
permanent court arbitration which all differences could 
This bill was laid the table June 13, 1888, 
and the following day resolution, introduced Senator 
John Sherman, was adopted. According this resolution, the 
President was requested invite, fit occasions may arise,” 
negotiations with any government with which the United 
States had diplomatic relations, the end that any disputes 
between the two governments that could not adjusted 
through diplomatic agencies, could finally referred 
arbitration.“ February, 1890, this resolution was again 
adopted the Senate, and some weeks later (April 1890) 
received the approval the House Representatives.” 

Washington, the atmosphere seemed especially friendly 
the idea international arbitration, and April, 1890, 
the International American Conference adopted resolution 
which expressed the wish that all controversies between the re- 
publics America and the nations Europe might 
settled arbitration.” order give substance this reso- 
lution, the American Government concluded February 29, 
1892,” treaty with Great Britain for the settlement arbi- 


Rec., Cong., sess., pp. 2796, 5196. 
5239. July 16, 1888, Belva Lockwood had endeavored draw 
from Secretary Bayard some expression approval the principle international 
arbitration, but his reply July 20, Bayard was exceedingly cautious and did not 
commit himself. Domestic Letters, vol. 169, 200, Dept. State. 

25Cong. Rec., Cong., pp. 1325, 2986. 

26William Robertson, Relations with the United States (N. Y., 
1923), pp. 393-394; Curtis Wilgus, “James Blaine and the Pan-American Move- 
ment,” Hispanic American Historical Review, vol. pp. 662-708. 

Tansill, The Foreign Folicy Thomas Bayard (N. Y., 1940), 
pp. 453-524. American peace advocates were very appreciative Blaine’s efforts 
further the cause international arbitration. July 24, 1891, Alfred Love 
wrote Blaine assure him that the “Universal Peace Union desires express 
you, and through you the Administration, its high appreciation your masterly 
and pacific management the Behring Sea difficulty well your friendly 
offices regard Venezuela, Chile and indeed the many cases that have come 
before you where serious differences existed and which your wisdom and conciliatory 


course preserved peace.” Letters, July, pt. 1891, Dept. State. 
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tration the dispute concerning the fur-seal fisheries 
Behring Sea. Encouraged these American overtures, 
Mr. Cremer induced the British House Commons act 
favorably upon motion (June 16, 1893) which looked to- 
wards the negotiation arbitration treaty with the United 
Caught this current international conciliation, 
President Cleveland sent message Congress (December 
1893) which warmly endorsed the movement outlaw 


war.” 
ADVANCE TOWARDS ARBITRATION 


Peace advocates Great Britain were enthusiastic over 
the outlook for peace insurance with the United States. 
1894 Mr. Cremer secured the signature 354 members the 
House Commons new memorial calling for the negotia- 
tion arbitration treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States, and made second visit the United States 
(January, 1895), for the express purpose presenting 
President Cleveland this convincing evidence British desire 
for peace.” The President gave Cremer friendly reception, 
and Secretary Gresham was particularly cordial. Gresham’s 
death few months later was regarded Cremer “al- 
most irreparable loss,” and these forebodings were remarkably 
accurate. July 20, 1895, Secretary Olney sent very bel- 
ligerent note the British Government which the sugges- 
tion was made, very blunt manner, that the dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and Venezuela over the boundary 
British Guiana, should submitted 
parently Olney was much favor arbitration that was 
willing fight for it. 

was not long before the American press received ink- 
ling the threatening tone Olney’s note, and strong sup- 


Debates, 4th series, vol. 13, June 1893, pp. 1240-1273. 
Richardson, Messages and Papers the Presidents, vol. 442. 
Evans, Sir Randal Cremer, 161. 

31Charles Tansill, The Foreign Policy Thomas Bayard, pp. 704-708. 
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port was rallied behind the extreme position taken the 
Secretary State. Fearful lest all their efforts for peace 
might frustrated outbreak war hysteria, many 
American pacifists began exert pressure upon President 
Cleveland and Secretary Olney. December 1895, Robert 
Treat Paine and Benjamin Trueblood wrote Olney and 
expressed the hope that the Department State had con- 
ducted the negotiation with Great Britain spirit 
“dignity, courtesy and Olney replied very 
evasive manner. had already begun draft for President 
Cleveland message that would ring like 
December 17, 1895, the President sent this minatory message 
Congress, and war with Great Britain seemed imminent. 
But the British Government had desire for conflict with 
the United States, and Lord Salisbury not only agreed arbi- 
trate the Venezuela boundary dispute but also initiated nego- 
tiations for general arbitration 

Lord Salisbury came this decision little reluctantly, for 
late February 27, 1896, had remarked Ambassador 
Bayard that the States liked arbitration more than 
Great Britain, and had little fancy for hiring Foreigner 
But March that year was ready 
discuss the terms general arbitration treaty with the 
American Government, and instructed Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote open negotiations with Secretary Olney. was cer- 
tain that neither the United States nor Great Britain was 


Paine and Benjamin Trueblood Secretary Olney, December 
1895, Miscellaneous Letters, December, pt. 1895, Dept. State. 

Olney Paine and Trueblood, December 1895, Domestic 
Letters, vol. 206, 371, Dept. State. 

Relations, 1895, pt. pp. 542-545. the spring 1896 was 
series peace demonstrations many large American cities. Washington, April 
22-23, 1896 important conference was held which many eminent Americans took 
part and spoke favor international arbitration. Chief Justice Melville Fuller, 
Charles Francis Adams, John Foster, and Carl Schurz were among those 
The person most responsible for this notable meeting was the famous 


present. 
See Moore Ambassador Bayard, August 13, 


jurist, John Bassett Moore. 


1896, Bayard MS. 
written Ambassador Bayard, February 27, 1896, Bayard MS. 
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willing accept arbitration upon “issues which the na- 
tional honor integrity involved.” the wide regions 
that lay “within this boundary,” the United States appeared 
desirous going “further than Great Britain.” The British 
Government regarded system arbitration “entirely 
novel arrangement” whose limits must “determined 
experiment.” would, therefore, “wise commence 
with modest beginning.” most plans arbitration the 
decision rested upon the vote “one man, and that man 
foreigner.” order surmount this difficulty, Lord Salis- 
bury suggested that any disputes involving “territorial rights, 
sovereignty, jurisdiction either power” referred 
arbitration, and case disagreement, the services 
umpire should invoked. either power protested against 
the award, should reviewed court composed three 
the judges the Supreme Court the United States and 
three the judges the highest court Great Britain. 
the event that this court determined majority not less 
than five one that the issue had been rightly determined, 
the award should then 

Secretary Olney thought that Lord Salisbury’s plan did not 
far enough, and insisted upon some arrangement which 
included the principle obligatory arbitration. After some 
hesitation, Lord Salisbury yielded Olney’s insistence and 
agreed treaty (January 11, 1897) which automatic arbi- 
tration was provided for all “questions difference” which 
the two powers failed adjust “diplomatic negotiation.” 
Future wars between the two powers seemed completely 
proscribed.” 


Salisbury Sir Julian Pauncefote, March 1896, Relations, 1896, 
pp. 222-224. 

Olney believed that arbitration should obligatory “in respect all 
questions now pending hereafter arising involving territorial rights, boundaries, 
sovereignty, jurisdiction any pecuniary claim aggregating sum larger 
than £100,000.” These questions should automatically before arbitral tribunal 
unless “affirmative action the Congress Parliament displaces the jurisdiction.” 
Foreign Relations, 1896, pp. 224-228. 
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President Cleveland sent this treaty the Senate with 
expression his “earnest hope” that would meet with the 
approval that body. Thousands other Americans cher- 
ished the same hope, and Congress was flooded with favorable 
messages from the mayors many cities, from numerous 
chambers commerce, and from organizations interested 
world Public men with different political views were 
complete harmony with respect this arbitration treaty, 
and the following excerpt from letter sent Carl Schurz 
Ambassador Bayard typical their sentiments: 
Arbitration Treaty which has just been signed, crowns the 
beneficent efforts that have been made that direction. All 
mankind must congratulated upon this great achieve- 
Bayard himself, the treaty appeared “up- 
ward step the march civilization, and will check the wild 
and wicked selfishness brute 

the Senate the United States the treaty did not wear 
such beneficent expression, and many members that body 
viewed with deep misgivings. After the treaty had been 
before the Senate for month, Secretary Olney began fear 
that would “talked death, the senatorial idea being 
that the interest the question subsiding and that the time 
will come when the Treaty can rejected without any par- 
stem this Senate tide deadly words, President McKinley 
(March 1897) urged favorable action upon the treaty, “not 
the seemed more concerned with its amending powers 
than with any broad humanitarian purposes, and May 


Schurz Ambassador Bayard, January 12, 1897, Schurz MS, Library 
Congress. 

“Ambassador Bayard George Gray, January 29, 1897, Bayard MS. 

Olney Nelson, February 11, 1897, Olney MS, Library 
Congress. 

Richardson, Messages and Papers the Presidents, vol. 13, 6242. 

Executive Journal, vol. 104; Henry James, Richard Olney (N. 
1923), pp. 143-152. 
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1897, after being radically revised, the treaty failed receive 
the necessary two-thirds majority vote. 

England there was great disappointment over the defeat 
the treaty. Lord Salisbury complained Henry White 
that had “worked like nigger” order prepare the 
drafts the treaty, and Gladstone expressed White his 
warm approval the convention.“ order explain 
them and the British Government the reasons for the ad- 
verse action the Senate, Secretary Olney wrote two letters 
Henry White. did not wish the British statesmen 
feel that the American people were “blind and insensate haters 
England.” Nothing could further from the truth. One 
the important reasons for the defeat the treaty was the 
insistence the Senate upon what considered its legitimate 
share the treaty-making power. would ap- 
proved that body only after they had been made over 
suit Senate desires. second reason for the hostile attitude 
the Senate towards the treaty was the “irritation” the 
Senators from the silver-producing states the American 
Union against Great Britain the “most conspicuous and 
efficient supporter” the gold 

Advocates international arbitration were greatly crest- 
fallen the adverse action the Senate with regard the 
arbitration treaty, but their spirits began revive when the 
Czar Russia issued August 24, 1898, invitation the 
important powers the world meet joint for 
the purpose discussing the maintenance general peace 


44Allen Nevins, Henry White (N. Y., 1930) 124. 

Olney Henry White, May 14, 1897, MS. this same 
regard the following excerpt from letter sent Ambassador Bayard Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, February 18, 1897, pertinent: “The resort the mercenary and 
inflamed feeling relation Silver Coinage order prejudice and defeat 
beneficent treaty that should secure cooling time, and bring reason, justice and 
humane feeling postpone wholly defeat the scourge war, most distressing 
and painful. confident that the great body countrymen condemn the action 
the Senate.” Bayard Press Copy Book, vol. Bayard MS. 

46With general reference the work this conference see Andrew White, 
The First Hague Conference (Boston, 1912). 
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and possible reduction armaments. The work the 
First Hague Conference twice-told tale that requires 
repetition here. true that the great powers Europe 
met The Hague 1899 spirit frank 
Germany regarded the idea court arbitration “utterly 
and Great Britain had liking for unreserved 
arbitration. According Spender, Lord Salisbury 
“considered the Russian programme pas sérieux: both and 
Balfour were agreed that Power would consent submit 
questions honour and vital interests third 

But despite the suspicions entertained the representa- 
tives the Great Powers with reference the motives 
each other, the First Hague Conference made provision for 
the establishment Permanent Court Arbitration that 
would provide for pacific settlement international dis- 
putes. The obstructive role that Germany played with regard 
the creation this court clearly revealed the following 
unpublished letter from Frederick Holls Theodore 


Roosevelt: 


From the start our position here has been one influence and power... 
The idea the Permanent Tribunal was grave danger being thwarted 
the obstinacy Germany, and week ago became necessary for some 
outsider speak very plainly Berlin. was chosen for this task and 
had the pleasure telling the German Chancellor and the Minister 
Foreign Affairs some very wholesome truths. central proposition was 
that the train was going start, and that anyone who did not choose get 
aboard when was time would find himself left the platform very 
desirable dignified position. Prince Hohenlohe, who notwithstanding his 


von Buelow the Emperor Wilhelm, June 21, 1899, Die Grosse Politik 
der Kabinette, 1871-1914 (Berlin, 1922-1927), vol. 15, No. 304. For 
interesting sidelight the way the French Government regarded the First Hague 
Conference, the following remarks Delcassé the German Ambassador Paris, 
are illuminating: “Our interests regard the Conference are exactly the same 
yours. You not want limit your power defense this moment nor 
enter upon disarmament proposals; are exactly the same position. 
prevent complete fiasco, might possibly make some concessions regard 
arbitration, but these must way limit the complete independence the Great 


Powers.” Grosse Politik, vol. 15, 186. 
Britain: Empire and Commonwealth, 1886-1935 (London, 1935), 136. 
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eighty years, one the most efficient, bright and able statesmen whom 
has been pleasure meet, had given the Peace Conference little 
attention, but glad say that saw the importance the point 
once upon its being presented, and due his initiative that the favorable 
result has come 


CANADIAN COMPLICATIONS 


would appear that Roosevelt paid little attention the 
comments Mr. Holls concerning the creation Perma- 
nent Court Arbitration: was far more interested 
drawing from this letter the idea that nations agree arbi- 
tration only result overwhelming pressure. When 
became President September, 1901, began toy with 
this thought connection with the suggested arbitration the 
dispute with Great Britain relative the Alaskan boundary. 
This controversy had not caused any grave concern until the 
discovery gold the Klondike brought the matter the 
boundary line sharply the attention the two governments. 
was difficult arrive any agreement, and the American 
Government thought that Canadian obstinacy prevented Great 
Britain from falling line with American desires. 
letter Henry White, Secretary Hay complained that Can- 
ada was the “spoiled child” the British Empire,” but three 
years later Senator Lodge” thought that the Canadians were 
settle” the boundary dispute, but “England stands 
out now and again just where Herschell Let 
assure you that this course most unwise, and the sooner 


49Frederick Holls Theodore Roosevelt, June 24, 1899, Roosevelt MS, Library 
Congress. According Edmund Mower, International Government (N. Y., 
1931), pp. 287, 311, “the First Hague Conference marked the beginning new 
epoch for international law and relations. The Permanent Court was achieve- 
ment the first magnitude.” For similar comments see John Bassett Moore, 
International Law and Some Current Illusions (N. Y., 1924), pp. 98-99. 
the First Hague Conference see also, Choate, The Two Hague Conferences 
(Princeton, 1912); Holls, The Peace Conference The Hague (N. Y., 
Hull, The Two Hague Conferences (N. Y., 1908); and James Scott, The 
Hague Peace Conferences (Baltimore, 1909). 
Hay Henry White, May 29, 1899, White MS. 
Lodge Henry White, March 26, 1902, ibid. 
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England comes terms with that boundary, the better 
for all concerned.” 

Lodge was very close President Roosevelt and shared 
his views with reference the Alaska boundary dispute. 
certain official circles there was rapidly mounting spirit 
impatience the way the British Government was postpon- 
ing any settlement this important issue. March 27, 
1902, the President finally took action instructing the Sec- 
retary War have “additional troops sent quietly and 
unostentatiously possible Southern Some 
weeks later wrote Secretary Hay about the Alaska 
boundary dispute and remarked: “As you know, Root has 
been quietly strengthening the garrisons. seems 
that the Canadians have right make claim based upon 
the possible effect their own wrong-doing. feel 
great deal like telling them that trouble comes will 
purely because their own fault, and although would 
not pleasant for would death for 

When Roosevelt length consented arbitrate this boun- 
dary controversy, made sorry joke out the whole 
affair appointing Elihu Root, Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
George Turner the American members the arbitral 
board. Root was the Secretary War, Lodge was prom- 
inent Senator, and Turner was former Senator from the 
State Washington. was generally agreed that they would 
support the American contention, but Roosevelt made this 
fact doubly sure sending them instructions which clearly 
outlined his viewpoint and thereby indicated the way they 
should vote.™ 

Canada there was great indignation voiced all circles 
when became known that President Roosevelt had chosen 


Cortelyou Secretary Root, March 27, 1902. Root MS, Library 


Congress. 
Roosevelt Secretary Hay, July 16, 1902, MS. 
Roosevelt Elihu Root, Henry Cabot Lodge, and George Turner, 


March 25, 1903, ibid. 
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Secretary Root and Senators Lodge and Turner the Ameri- 
can members the arbitral tribunal. The British represen- 
tative Washington confessed the Governor-General 
Canada that felt about the “unfortunate selections 
made the President,” but thought would “inadvis- 
protest against them.” The British Colonial Office 
had the same viewpoint,” and Lord Minto bowed before this 
official pressure, but felt impelled state that his Min- 
isters regarded President Roosevelt’s action naming politi- 
cal henchmen rather than impartial jurists the arbitral 
board “serious departure from good 

But Roosevelt was little interested diplomatic 
practice. was determined secure favorable decision 
from the arbitral board, and his patience was sorely tried 
when was informed that certain British officials were 
endeavoring influence the votes some the judges. 
Enraged the very thought that the British might use his 
own tactics, exploded follows letter Secretary 
Hay: 

wonder the jacks realize that while may unpleasant us, will 
far more unpleasant them they force the alternative upon us; 
simply announce that the country ours and will remain so, and that 


far has not been reduced possession will and that 
further negotiations the matter will 


the face all this bluster and open threats, not sur- 
prising that the arbitral board, October 20, 1903, gave 
decision that was favorable the American claims. Lord 
Alverstone, the British member the board, inclined towards 
the American viewpoint, and thus gave very clear indica- 
tion that the British Government was entirely willing that 


Michael Herbert Lord Minto, February 20, 1903, Sir Wilfrid Laurier MS, 
Public Archives Canada, Ottawa. 
Onslow Lord Minto, February 27, 1903, ibid. 
Minto the Colonial Office, March 1903, Laurier MS, Public Archives 
Canada. 
58President Roosevelt Secretary Hay, September 21, 1903, Roosevelt MS, 
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Canada should pay the bill for Anglo-American rap- 
prochement. 

Instead being disgusted with the results the Alaska 
boundary arbitration, the British Government appeared 
quite satisfied with the way things had gone, and they soon 
began sound out Secretary Hay with regard general 
arbitration treaty. But Hay realized that the time was not 
ripe for such negotiations, and his usual picturesque lan- 
guage, outlined his objections follows Ambassador 
Choate: 


sorry there seems possible chance for Arbitration Treaty. 
should send one the Senate, would either pigeonholed for year 
so, or, our friends could get considered, the Democrats would use 
consolidate their Irish vote, and accuse selling the country 
England. The blackguard section the Senate, and strong and vocif- 
erous, with lung-power wholly disproportionate its numbers, would roar 
and ramp and snarl from now until the Fourth July. You have idea 
what body the Senate has become. Two three leather-lunged loafers 
can delay all work for weeks 


But despite this pessimism regarding Senate acceptance 
arbitration treaties, Secretary Hay, the latter part the 
year 1904, concluded arbitral conventions with number 
powers including France (November 1904), and Great 
Britain (December 12, these treaties was 
specifically provided that they should not apply questions 
involving national interests the national honor the con- 
tracting parties. outlining the procedure followed, 
was inserted the effect that before appeal would 
made the Permanent Court Arbitration The 
Hague, the two powers would conclude “special agree- 
ment” defining the issues dispute, the powers the Ar- 
bitrators, and the several stages the procedure. over- 
whelming vote, the Senate insisted upon amendment which 


Hay Ambassador Choate, January 27, 1904, Joseph Choate MS, 


Library Congress. 
Record, January 13, and February 11, 1905, pp. 805, 2402. 
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substituted the word for the word 
thus requiring new treaty negotiated each case 
before dispute could submitted court international 
arbitration. 

Before this amendment was agreed the Senate, Roose- 
velt had written Senator Spooner and stated the following 
objections the proposed action the Senate: 

seems put such provision makes these arbitration treaties 
absurdity. say that now conclude arbitration treaty the effect 
that whenever hereafter choose shall conclude another arbitration 
any subject which regard fit. each these arbitration treaties 
have possible effect until the other arbitration treaties are concluded 

then why have these arbitration treaties all. seems that the 
proposed amendment converts the whole business into 


Disgusted with the Senate because its insistence upon 
amending the arbitration treaties, Roosevelt withdrew these 
conventions from further Senate consideration and held them 
abeyance. Three years later surrendered and accepted 
the Senate amendment. This action meant backward step 
with reference arbitral procedure. previous years 
had been possible refer arbitration, means simple 
executive agreement, certain pecuniary claims citizens 
against foreign governments. After 1908 each reference had 
the form separate treaty which required the ap- 
proval the Senate.” 

But before Roosevelt made this surrender the Senate, 
had sent circular despatch October 21, 1904, certain 
American diplomatic representatives directing them in- 
quire whether the governments which they were accredited 
were prepared hold Second Hague Conference. Favor- 
able replies were received from all the powers except Rus- 


February 13, 1905, 2477. 
62President Roosevelt Senator John Spooner, January 1905, Spooner MS, 


Library Congress. 
Holt, Treaties Defeated the Senate (Baltimore, 1933), pp. 206-214; 
Dennis, Adventures American Diplomacy (N. Y., 1928), pp. 479-481; 


Royden Dangerfield, Defense the Senate (Norman, 1933), pp. 185-186. 
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Owing the fact that the Russo-Japanese War was 
then being waged, was decided postpone any further 
official moves until peace was established. But this did not 
mean that unofficial efforts would not made prepare the 
way for Second Hague Conference. The Emperor Ger- 
many was considered many peace advocates the ruler 
most courted completing arrangements for dis- 
armament conference, and Andrew Carnegie got touch 
with Albert Ballin with reference arranging personal 
meeting. Carnegie, Emperor Wilhelm appeared 
the few really great men the world.”” 


SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE 


the late summer 1906, Carnegie wrote Roosevelt 
about the prospects calling Second Hague Conference, 
and Roosevelt seemed deeply interested the project. 
greatly regretted the American 


ironclad custom which forbids President ever abroad. could 
meet the Kaiser and the responsible authorities France and England, 
think could help this Hague Conference business, which now 
have always felt that our special peace champions the United States were 
guilty criminal folly their failure give effective support 
contest with the Senate over the arbitration treaties. The Senate, which 
has undoubtedly shown itself certain points not merely inefficient but 
often dangerous body regards its dealings with foreign affairs, amended 
the treaties make them absolutely worthless. Yet there were some 
people, including man named Love Dove, who the head the peace 
conference that meets Lake Mohonk, who declined entirely give 


any 


very possible that President Roosevelt had refused 
bound American “ironclad custom” and had visited 


Relations, 1904, pp. 10-11. 
Carnegie Albert Ballin, May 1904, Carnegie MS, Library 


Congress. 
66President Roosevelt Andrew Carnegie, August 1906, ibid. 
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Europe the summer 1906, might have been able 
lay the basis agreement between Germany, France and 
England. this time the Kaiser was strongly opposed 
the calling second peace conference The Hague,” and 
when the conference did assemble June 15, 1907, the 
German delegates consistently opposed the idea compul- 
sory arbitration.” But Andrew Carnegie cherished the con- 
viction that the Kaiser would support reasonable peace 
program, and expressed this view President Roosevelt. 
Roosevelt replied that regarded the Kaiser big man, 
and have heartiest admiration for him. sorry say 
that more concerned about keeping the peace with 
Japan than about advancing the cause peace the 

Although the Second Hague Conference approved the 
abstract principle compulsory arbitration,” failed 
agree upon any specific formulation it, and American 
peace advocates were greatly downcast this result. But 
Andrew Carnegie believed that the American Government 
could now proceed with program general arbitration 
treaties that would lead far-reaching was 
delighted therefore, when Secretary Root signed arbitra- 
tion treaty with France February 10, 1908. This treaty 
was followed many similar conventions with other coun- 
tries, but the German Government refused become party 
one these agreements.” This non-cooperative policy 


Documents the Origins the War, 1898-1914, vol. (London, 1932), 
pp. 192-195. According note from Count Gleichen Sir Mortimer Durand, 
September 1906, 195, Roosevelt remarked him: want you tell your 
Government that intend back them thoroughly the Hague Conference. 
know Germany expect but mean back the British Government 
all the same.” 

vol. pp. 258-259, 288-300. For the German documents, see Die Grosse 
Politik der Kabinette, 1871-1914, vol. 23, pp. 99-397. 

Roosevelt Andrew Carnegie, July 15, 1907, Carnegie MS. 

Hull, The Two Hague Conferences, pp. 297-370. 

John Morley, March 29, 1908, Carnegie MS. 
Peace Foundation, “Arbitration and the United States,” pp. 521-523. 
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aroused the anger Mr. Root, and letter Carnegie 
April, 1909, gave the frankest possible expression his 


irritation: 


have just received the newspaper slip about the arbitration question 
the Reichstag. not suppose there much gained discussing 
with another Nation the question “Who responsible for failure make 
treaty?” The fact that proposed Germany make the same 
treaty which had made with France, Italy, Austria and prac- 
tically all the rest the world except Russia, and Germany refused make 
it. proposed modifications overcome her objections, and she refused the 
modifications. proposed further modifications and she refused 
accept these second modifications also. Then stopped. She refused 
make any treaty that proposed and she proposed none herself. 

The truth that Germany, under her present Government, the 
great disturber peace the world. every turn the obstacle the 
establishment arbitration agreements, the prevention war, dis- 
armament, the limitation armament, all attempts lessen the suspi- 
cion and alarm Nations towards each other, Germany, who stands, and 
has persistently stood since have been familiar with foreign affairs, against 
that kind progress. The truth that Germany does not the least agree 
the views international duty and right conduct which have inspired 
the Hague Conferences. She looks with real contempt and loathing upon 
the whole system arbitration, and she considers all talk about mere 
hypocrisy. She believes taking what she wants with strong hand, and 
with her, friendship among nations merely application the wise policy 
which prohibits having too many enemies one time.” 


Germany’s failure conclude arbitration treaty with 
the United States, aroused deep resentment many Ameri- 
can circles, and Carnegie informed John Morley that the 
German Government was ruinous discount high 
But notwithstanding his discouragement Ger- 
many’s attitude, Carnegie still had hopes winning the 
Kaiser over policy international arbitration. De- 
cember, 1909, began consider the idea meeting 
dore Roosevelt Berlin, and then calling upon Emperor 
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Wilhelm.” was certain that Roosevelt would have great 
influence German court circles, and urged him visit 
Berlin and “get know the men who really control events, 
because Root says, ‘It all comes back 


CARNEGIE CONCILIATOR 


second letter the ex-President, Carnegie outlines 
just what should said the Kaiser. “League Peace” 
between Great Britain, Germany and the United States should 
established, and other nations should sent invitations 
join this league. This combination powers could then 
devote its strength the common cause preserving peace 
through the negotiation arbitration treaties which would 
strictly enforced. far the Kaiser was concerned, 
Carnegie was certain that could “trusted.” “is 
true man and means what 

result all these suggestions, Roosevelt wrote 
Carnegie and assured him that was “hearty sympathy” 
with his viewpoint. would also what could 
“secure the adoption the policies you outline your let- 
ter,” and the “policies for which you and Root Car- 
negie was delighted with these Roosevelt assurances, and 
endeavored explain the ex-President that his plan for 


world peace was 


easy. have only convince Germany and Britain that the other 
powers the world have right consulted regard its peace, 
which all are partners. The whole matter simple, dear Mr. 
Roosevelt—Germany, Britain and America coming together and agreeing 
form joint police force maintain peace all that needed. The other 
nations will rejoice the opportunity join. Britain will not refuse; her 
late Prime Minister assured 
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Unfortunately for the peace the world, this league 
nations was not simple create Mr. Carnegie thought, 
and Theodore Roosevelt was unable carry out the great 
role that had been glibly assigned him. Carnegie, un- 
dismayed these slings and arrows outrageous fortune, 
once more turned the idea general arbitration treaties. 
James Bryce, the British Ambassador Washington, warned 
him that the time was “not auspicious” for any discussion 
“arbitration courts and reduction but Car- 
negie paid little attention this advice, and wrote 
John Morley that there would soon “treaty between 
Native and adopted lands which binds them submit 
disputes 

order ascertain what representative Americans 
thought the idea general arbitration treaty with Great 
Britain, Carnegie wrote Woodrow Wilson and inquired 
about his views the subject.” Wilson promptly replied 
that was thoroughly favor “of the arbitration treaty. 
favor every treaty which puts international affairs 
upon the basis reason and Carnegie 
then put pressure upon President Taft, who assured him that 
everything was “all right,” and that the arbitration treaty 
would soon submitted the Senate.™ 

August 1911, arbitration treaties with Great Britain 
and France were concluded Secretary Knox. They pro- 
vided for the submission arbitration all differences re- 
lating international matters which the high contracting 
parties are concerned virtue claim right made 
one against the other under treaty otherwise, and which 
are “justiciable their While these treaties were 
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being negotiated, Theodore Roosevelt came out with blast 
against any surrender important national Other 
opponents soon appeared both and out the Senate, and 
Ambassador Bryce expressed the fear that the Administra- 
tion had not foreseen all the difficulties that would have 
met.” 

Under the terms these treaties provision was made for 
the creation Joint High Commission Inquiry which 
would decide whether not disputes were justiciable. This 
provision aroused the sharp opposition the Senate Com- 
mittee Foreign Relations which brought the follow- 
ing objection: special agreement, coming the Senate 
after the joint commission had decided the question involved 
justiciable, could not amended rejected the 
Senate the ground that their opinion the question was 
not justiciable. this clause the constitutional powers 
the Senate are taken 

Although the opposition the Senate appeared very 
strong, Ambassador Bryce reported Mr. Carnegie that 
Secretary Knox was “quite hopeful about the 
Carnegie was delighted hear this good news which 
promptly passed John Morley,” but had been badly 
misled Bryce because the treaties were finally amended 
the Senate such radical manner that President Taft 
refused ratify them.” 

The defeat his pet project was deeply humiliating 
Carnegie, who came the conclusion that 
was “responsible for This mismanagement rested 
chiefly upon the shoulders President Taft, who had neglec- 
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ted consult with the Senate Committee Foreign Rela- 
tions.” After telling John Morley why the arbitation treaties 
had failed pass the Senate without far-reaching amend- 
ments, Carnegie then wrote President Taft the same 
vein: 
Believe me, failure consult the Senate Committee was the fatal 
keeping leading Senators ignorant your presuming make treaty which 
they read for the first time their surprise the morning papers. Whether 
Root, Crane, O’Gorman others, found them unanimous upon 
this point. venture submit that the surest way the peace all 
desire ask the Foreign Relations Committee advise with you 
upon the subject and give due heed its 


When President Taft turned this letter over Secretary 
Knox, the latter exploded with ready wrath: 


exhibition ignorance, mendacity and impudence this communica- 
tion Mr. Carnegie’s quite his well-known and well-deserved in- 
ternational reputation for these mental and moral failings. His statement 
that did not consult Senators about the peace treaties untrue. 
His statement that the Senators knew nothing the treaties until they had 
been negotiated and appeared the morning papers, untrue. His quota- 
tions what Senators have said upon the subject are untrue. His charac- 
terization your making treaty without consulting Senators 
exhibition pitiable ignorance and piece colossal 


Shortly after this acidulous letter had reached President 
Taft, Carnegie drew fresh inspiration from new series 
treaties that was sponsored Secretary Bryan.” Modeled 
somewhat upon the Taft treaties, these new conventions bound 
the high contracting parties submit all questions issue 
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commission inquiry. Hostilities were postponed 
until this commission had filed its report. 

The first these Bryan treaties was signed August 17, 
1913, and soon thirty conventions were concluded. They con- 
stituted most significant achievement the history world 
peace, and the German Government had abandoned its 
obstructive attitude and had negotiated treaties this type 
with the other European powers, the World War and its 
long train international evils would have been averted. 
the supreme tragedy all history that the Kaiser, who was 
regarded Andrew Carnegie “one the few really great 
men the world,” failed dismally live that im- 
pressive description. 
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Proportional Representation 
and National Unity 


HERMENS 


ing much our present system voting. 

Periodically our elective offices are thrown open 
the competition those who are ambitious enough reach out 
for them. Sets rival candidates are supported different 
political parties; these candidates conduct fierce battle 
words against one another, which, seems, artificially div- 
ide the nation against itself. When the ballots are counted, the 
candidate with the largest number votes declared elected, 
mere plurality. All the minority able hope that 
few years later may able reverse the result. Many 
have concluded that the defeated can hardly expected 
accept such result forever; these critics have hastened add 
that such system, addition drawing artificial lines 
division through nation, must lead the tyrannical suppres- 
sion minorities the majority. 


PROBLEM MINORITY REPRESENTATION 


UNITY seems threatened noth- 


begin examining this second contention, will 
readily seen that the opponents the majority system fail 
recognize its true sociological nature. must not merely 
consider the fact that the one who obtains more than per 
cent the votes elected. More important than the result 
the process which obtained. The only procedure which 
legally permitted democratic country the appeal 
the free decision the voters. Cases which this situa- 
tion can perverted fact exist, but country like the 
United States they are exceptional and have probably never 
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influenced the result national election. and large is, 
therefore, necessary persuade the voter that certain candi- 
date the best for the job, and might conclude saying 
that government majority government persuasion. 

will admitted that government based upon persuasion 
will not tyrannical. Thomas Woodlock has put it: 
the protection minorities the rule the 
majority.” Indeed, majority composed members 
many minority, whom one can either bring together 
keep together unless tolerant them all, and makes them 
tolerant one another. Our large parties the United States, 
for example, have their ranks Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews, voters English, Irish, German, Scandinavian and 
Slav descent, industrial workers, farmers and businessmen. 
would mean inviting disaster either party should antagonize 
any legitimate minority. Not only would lose the votes 
the group concerned, but would also alienate the sympathies 
many other voters whose sense fairness opposed all 
types intolerance and persecution. The “balanced 
the instrument which our party leaders try give tangi- 
ble evidence their desire make room for everybody 
their organization. Also, must borne mind that the 
existence national party organizations operates check 
such tendencies toward intolerance might otherwise prevail 
part the country. The national strategists the party 
know that what would not hurt them Kansas might 
New York, and they will endeavor clear the name 
their party from reproach wherever may used. They 
know that there was election which was lost account 
reference “Rum, Romanism and Rebellion!” sure, 
there are times when they will have battle such waves 
popular passion arose during the Nothing” move- 
ment the 1850’s and the period Klan agitation the 
1920’s. But battle the party leaders will; they have never yet 
lost fight for tolerance far their national organization 
concerned, and they have been able observe that suc- 
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cesses radical movements were always noticeably short 
duration. 

consider this problem from practical point view 
will probably conceded that minorities are better pro- 
tected such countries the United States and England, 
where the majority system applies, than they are anywhere 
else the world. Nor there any doubt that the relation 
which majority election establishes between the victors and 
the vanquished contributes national unity. must borne 
mind that the decision election does not lie between 
those who would vote Republican Democratic under almost 
any set circumstances and who might indeed dominated 
doubtful voters, whom the events the day will carry either 
one party the other, and who number millions the 
United States. Disraeli spoke them “conscientious 
and “deeply meditative individuals” distinguished not only 
their “pensive turn mind,” but charitable vein that 
seems pervade their being.” The party leaders hate them, 
but democracy needs them badly. Both major parties are 
required make concessions this same group voters, and 
need not surprised that the end this process the two 
parties are much alike that some observers have spoken 
“tweedledum and tweedledee,” and that others have called 
them “labels empty and have been ready con- 
clude that would best “scrap them both.” 

Such views, course, are based misunderstanding 
the requirements democratic life. National unity would 
destroyed and the required continuity policy endangered 
the major parties were not reasonably close each other 
their attitudes. each party were characterized set 
metaphysical principles which would completely different 
from those the other party, the result would not peace- 
ful contest between two groups endeavoring persuade the 
voters that they are better equipped than their rivals carry 
the government their country. Instead, should 
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confronted with two hostile armies, which would mentally 
prepared for civil war. 


MAJORITY SYSTEM AND NATIONAL UNITY 


Practical illustrations the way which the struggle be- 
tween our major parties has promoted rather than endangered 
the unity the country could given great numbers. The 
election 1800, for example, was preceded considerable 
dissension. The founding fathers had not been aware the 
fact that political parties are necessary democracy 
the effects their competition are acceptable, and Washing- 
ton had sounded ominous note warning against the 
danger “factions” his farewell address. But the attempt 
secure national unity rather mechanically trying keep 
all “patriots” one political camp merely produced effects 
contrary those intended. Edward Stanwood put it: “Be- 
fore the end Washington’s second administration, party 
spirit reached degree acerbity which has been seldom 
equalled, and never exceeded, this country.” During the 
administration Adams there was improvement, and the 
controversy over the Alien and Sedition Laws was extremely 
bitter. When 1800 Jefferson was again candidate for the 
presidency, did not appear his contemporaries the 
serene philosopher now consider him. had used im- 
prudent words justification revolutions, and people ex- 
pected that his victory would followed some the 
excesses which characterized the contemporary upheaval 
France. Yet, when Jefferson was inaugurated, clearly 
characterized the situation when said: every differ- 
ence opinion not difference principle. are all 
Republicans, are all Federalists.” administration 
his Republican-Democrats bore out the truth this state- 
ment; the government the Union was continued the way 
which the Federalists had set and there were 
measures retaliation against the opposition. Political ex- 
citement died down, and people came realize that the 
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rivalry the two large (and for that very reason moderate) 
political parties promotes rather than endangers the cause 
national unity. 

Subsequent elections showed variations detail, but with 
the exception the election preceding the Civil War (which 
problem its own’) the defeated party has been willing 
accept the decision made the polls, and has had good 
reason so. However, there have been observers who 
have pointed out that what held true the past need not 
obtain the future; they say that since the onset the depres- 
sion and the New Deal social cleavages have appeared 
which may yet give rise serious conflict. Reference has 
often been made the famous words contained Lord 
Balfour’s Introduction Walter Bagehot’s English Con- 


Our alternating Cabinets, though belonging different Parties, have 
never differed about the foundations society. And evident that our 
whole political machinery pre-supposes people fundamentally one that 
they can safely afford bicker; and sure their own moderation that they 
are not dangerously disturbed the never-ending din political conflict. 


ask whether the required “unity fundamentals” 
still exists the United States the present time, again 
preferable consider practical developments rather than 
theoretical possibilities. The opposition against the New 
Deal centered the Republican party, which during the 
last decade has demonstrated that the integrating effects 
the majority system are taking care our new problems 
they took care our old ones. Both 1936 and 1940 the 
national conventions the party were obviously overshadow- 
the importance the “balancing vote.” neither 
occasion had any member what had come called “the 


only quote what Professor Merriam had say about it: “Parties not only 
presuppose certain solidarity national interest, but they tend induce such 
solidarity the nature their operations. Thus America the last bond break 
the bond uniting the North and the South was the party bond, which hung tena- 
ciously until the end” (The Democracy and the New Despotism, New York, 
1939, 123). 
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old guard” chance nominated. Governor Landon was 
Republican the Progressive Wendell Willkie had 
been Democrat until few years before his nomination. 
Landon compromised much with major New Deal measures 
his campaign speeches (in particular regard agricul- 
ture) that one time was called Republican.” 
Willkie consistently abstained from making frontal attack 
against the institutions created the New Deal, and declared 
that would try make them work before would propose 
their modification. the other side the fence President 
Roosevelt tried more moderate both 1936 and 1940 
than had been preceding years; during the first these 
two campaigns went far hold out the promise 
balanced budget. 

Many other concrete examples, equally cogent, could 
given demonstrate that the two parties were never closer 
each other than during the months when their struggle for 
supremacy was carried before the voters. need only 
added that during this period well during others the 
mutual assimilation the major parties did not lead 
identity views which would have made rational choice 
between them impossible. While the intellectual observer 
might repeat his old complaint about “tweedledum and 
tweedledee,” the average voter knew well enough that the 
way which Republican administration would try mold 
the history the next four years would quite different 
from the way which the Democrats could expected 
it. The former would not start abolishing everything 
that their predecessors had established, but they would modify 
immediately different administration, with the obvious 
intent making structural changes whenever the time seemed 
opportune. The latter would resist attempts modifica- 
tion and might inclined add the list new agencies 
for the regulation economic life. other words, the 
two major parties were not clearly distinguished different 
set abstract “principles,” they were characterized dif- 
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ferent “tendencies,” and the man the street was well enough 
able make his decision that basis. 


DISINTEGRATING EFFECTS P.R. 


These considerations seem warrant the conclusion that 
under majority system voting the contest between political 
parties serves the ultimate purpose integration. the 
other hand, not hard see that P.R., its proposed substi- 
tute, would lend encouragement the many forces that make 
for disintegration. sure, the proponents P.R. have 
always declared that their only purpose the allocation 
the seats elective body the various parties according 
the number votes obtained them. However, when 
1910 the English Royal Commission Systems Elec- 
tions presented its carefully prepared report, rightly said: 


This statement the aims Proportional Representation (i.e., repre- 
sent the parties proportion their strength the polls) reality very 
incomplete; for the title conceals root-and-branch attack the single 
member majority system and all its works—its effects upon the elector, upon 
the candidate, upon the member the House Commons and upon politics, 
less than upon the justice representation. 


might rephrase this saying that, examined from the 
sociological point view, the process voting entirely 
different under P.R. from what under the majority 
system. There longer the need appeal for majority 
the voters constituency, and thus longer required 
that common denominator found for people different 
religious, racial, social, and some extent even political, 
backgrounds. Elections lose the character community 
decision and become partes. Any group which con- 
tains sufficient numbers poll the quota will elect least 
one candidate. ten seats are filled, enough 
poll one-tenth the vote victorious. There are many 
minorities the United States which fail political success 
the present time and would certain secure under 
such conditions. chances would greatly enhanced 
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full proportionality between votes cast and seats obtained 
were established. For example, since the national House 
Representatives has 435 members, any candidate polling one 
four-hundred and thirty-fifth the total vote should given 
seat. sure, proponents P.R. have nowadays lost 
much the faith their principles which characterized 
Thomas Hare and others, and consequently they are willing 
brook interference with the proportionality the result— 
willing make great sacrifice logic order prevent 
the true implications their demands from becoming too 
clearly visible. But even the percentage required smaller 
obvious that enough minorities can elect their men with 
their own votes, without regard for what the rest the com- 
munity thinks their persons and their policies. This pro- 
vides chance for many the elements differentiation, 
which any nation will contain within itself any time its 
history, become agents political disintegration. Social 
classes, denominational groups, all shades political division 
can assert themselves election without having give any 
thought the fact that there exist others than themselves, and 
that the task election the constitution parliamen- 
tary body which willing and able cooperate the gov- 
ernment all. 

country like the United States, P.R. would begin its 
attack upon national unity destroying the two-party system. 
Some the proponents P.R. continue admit this openly 
their intended goal; others are less consistent nowadays; 
but all say the same thing implication when they deplore 
the fact that the two-party system forces find common 
denominator for many different views and interests, and de- 
mand P.R. account the Freedom” which would 
confer upon minority groups any size. that may, 
few glances American political history will suffice prove 
that under any system P.R.—proportional enough de- 
serve its name—the two-party system would long since have 
become matter the past. 
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The Greenback party was the first the third-party ven- 
tures undertaken since the Civil War; reached the peak 
its power when polled million votes the congressional 
elections 1878. The result was quite unimpressive terms 
seats obtained, and Presidential elections the party was 
even less factor. Under P.R. the party would have 
elected substantial number Congressmen and remained 
factor reckoned with. Under the majority system 
soon disintegrated, and its followers joined the Populist party. 
The Populists suffered similar misfortune. the Presi- 
dential elections 1892 their candidate, Weaver, polled one 
million out twelve million votes, but secured only elec- 
toral votes. Again the followers the new group felt dis- 
couraged. Their movement was peacefully absorbed the 
Democratic party, whose nominee, Bryan, secured their 
endorsement 1896 and 1900. Such cooperation indicates 
clearly enough that the members such group fail 
assert themselves elections, they will not, the supporters 
P.R. claim, “driven underground” and plot revolution. 
Instead they will taken over one the major (and 
moderate) parties and feel none the worse for the experience. 
More serious dissension the American party system was 
produced 1912, when the conservative Republicans voted 
for Taft, the Republican Progressives for Theodore Roosevelt, 
and the Democrats elected Woodrow Wilson with mere 
plurality the major party vote. Subsequent events provide 
interesting illustration the integrating effects which are 
peculiar the plurality system, and distinguish from 
system which—through the use second ballot the 
‘‘alternative make certain that the candi- 
date elected obtains more than fifty per cent the total vote. 
Since the Republicans lost the election 1912 division 
their ranks, they realized that continued dissension would 
mean continued defeat and that they would have re-establish 
their unity order achieve victory. They supported 
common candidate 1916, who came near success that 
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several days after the balloting was deemed elected. Thus 
was made evident that the plurality system operates 
most effective penalty dissent and equally potent 
premium agreement. Under P.R. the temptation for the 
two wings the Republican party separate ways would 
probably have proved too great resisted. the other 
hand, the Government President Wilson was not undemo- 
cratic because was the choice mere plurality. Wilson 
knew that could not re-elected unless would govern 
with the consent majority; and when 1916 asked 
for popular approval his record obtained it. 

addition the Progressive Republicans, the Socialist 
and Communist parties would have become established mem- 
bers multiple party system case had used P.R. for 
the last generation. The Socialists polled 5.9 per cent the 
popular vote 1912, although everybody knew that their 
candidate had chance. Under Socialist tickets would 
have been certain success many States the Union; the 
Socialist vote would have increased because people would 
longer have been influenced the fear that they might “throw 
their votes away” voting for candidate who had chance. 
Such successes would have enabled the Socialists weather 
the storms the War and the post-War period much better 
than they did. Their great chance would have come 1932. 
that time the country was the midst depression 
which the Socialists claimed the fulfillment their 
predictions; people were angry and the protest vote was very 
large. The Socialists and Communists, and perhaps some 
radical group the Right which might have sprung 
(drawing its support from such people had joined the Klan 
the 1920’s), would have been the logical recipients the 
protest vote. Yet the Socialists and Communists saw their vote 
fall far below the most conservative expectations. People 
realized that they wanted protest effectively against 
Hoover vote for Roosevelt was the only possiblity. Under 
P.R., every vote for Socialist candidate would have counted. 
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The Communists never mustered their full strength 
Presidential elections, but interesting note that the 
first P.R. election for the city council New York, held 
1937, they polled more than 74,000 first preference votes, 
equal four per cent the total. Since the council had 
members, the Communists were deprived seat only 
through the insufficient proportionality between the votes cast 
and the seats obtained; they had chance transfer sur- 
pluses from one borough the other. the other hand, 
the American Labor party did elect Mr. Michael Quill, who 
was generally supposed follower the Stalinist party 
line when, subsequently, publicly justified the invasion 
Finland. Quill narrowly failed re-election 1939, but 
long P.R. retained candidates his political temper may 
successful any time. also worth noting that late 
February 1940 Earl Browder, candidate for 
Congress, polled 13.5 per cent the votes cast his district. 
Such percentage clearly indicates that under P.R. the Com- 
munists would factor reckon with. 

Omitting discussion the American Labor party, the 
Progessives, other past and present minor-party movements, 
let conclude with few words the LaFollette coalition 
1924. Its candidate polled 16.2 per cent the popular vote, 
but obtained only the Presidential electors Wisconsin, 2.4 
per cent total. His hopes prevent either the major- 
party candidates from obtaining majority the electoral 
college, and thereby throw the election the President 
into the House Representatives, were dashed. His move- 
ment began disintegrate the day after the elections and, 
the case the Populists, his followers returned the camp 
one the major parties, without showing any the 
symptoms revolutionary discontent. This result may 
compared with the fact that Hitler obtained his crucial success 
September, 1930, with 18.3 per cent the votes, slightly 
more than LaFollette, and course had none LaFol- 
lette’s difficulties getting his party the ballot parts 
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the country. P.R. gave Hitler full “proportionality” the 
membership the Reichstag. The world economic crisis con- 
tinued drive the protest vote into his arms; the Reichstag 
the Communists aided his cause voting together with the 
Nazis against any positive measure proposed the Govern- 
ment Dr. Briining, and the moderate parties were beset 
all the minor debilitating effects which P.R. produces 
abundance. little more than two years later Hitler was 
the master Germany. 


EFFORTS AMERICAN P.R. MOVEMENT 


The continued electoral defeats the minor parties the 
United States are indeed obviously due the majority 
system, that there can doubt that P.R. would not have 
allowed the two-party system survive. this connection 
little comfort that the American supporters P.R. con- 
centrate, the present time, their activities upon local gov- 
ernment. the first place there reason propagate 
doubtful device this field; any municipal reform move- 
ment needs majority the popular vote successful, 
and has there need for P.R. the second place 
for opportunistic motives that the main effort the 
American P.R. movement has, for the time being, been shifted 
city government. open attack upon the majority system 
state and national elections would not yet lead anywhere. 
But the contention that P.R. essential good local gov- 
ernment repeated often enough, and endorsed enough 
organizations whose members have never had opportunity 
consider the other side the picture, will believed 
and the ground for further action will prepared. 
greatest success the P.R. forces was indeed accomplished 
when their organization was combined with the National 
Municipal League; the result has been that the spiritual and 
material resources the official reform movement this 
country have been made available for P.R. propaganda. 
the same time, any criticism, any factual information 
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the basis which readers could have formed their own 
opinion, has been excluded from the publications the 
National Municipal League, and publicity has been given 
the case P.R. for state and national well for local 
elections. 

far success has been accomplished these wider 
fields, but interesting note that attempt was made 
1938 get the New York Constitutional Convention 
adopt P.R. two years after New York City had That 
the attempt was failure must not make overlook the 
results which different outcome would have produced. 
recent state-wide elections New York State party has 
polled popular majority under its own label the Democratic 
candidates need the support the American Labor party 
order defeat their opponents. This means that with P.R. 
force there would majority for either party Albany, 
and all legislative measures would have had carried 
the same type coalitions which has done much discredit 
democratic government Europe. 

There remains the question the possibility the adop- 
tion P.R. nation-wide basis. First, must borne 
mind that the minor-party vote stands everywhere ready 
support the new electoral system whenever comes for 
consideration. Socialists, Progressives, the 
American Labor party, and others, are missing chance 
work for P.R., although they may for tactical reasons (as 
was done the rather radical Rev. Mr. Bigelow Cincin- 
nati) give their support with the understanding that will 
not mentioned publicly. Second, there are those who have 
been won over P.R. the field local elections, and who 
are consistent enough think that need “fair repre- 
sentation” city councils there need withhold its 
benefits from state and national legislatures. Third, there are 
the members whichever major party minority 
given part the country. From the point view im- 
mediate interests, they stand gain from P.R., and many 
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instances they are opportunistic enough guided this 
consideration only. Thus the Republicans are advocating 
P.R. strongly New York and Boston they are opposing 
Cincinnati and Philadelphia, and the Democrats vice 
versa. The combination these three groups commands 
majority enough cases make serious inroads P.R. pos- 
sible large sections the country. 

One would think that the national party organizations are 
aware the fact that their local branches, looking out for 
their own short-run interests only, will the long run create 
situation dangerous for both major parties. far this has 
not been the case. many ways our national party organiza- 
tions are coalitions their own local branches, and they are 
strongly averse interfering with what regarded 
problem local concern. Also, the administrative personnel 
the two national committees subject extensive changes 
from one national convention the other, which makes 
hard for its members acquire truly national outlook 
politics. result, everybody seems free act the 
basis his own short-run interests only, and apparently 
one’s business watch out for the long-run interests all. 

This makes all the more important for independent opin- 
ion give active attention the basis upon which our two- 
party system has rested, and through which national unity has 
been well safeguarded. practical importance, this subject 
transcends host others, which more attention has been 
given. Before can set work the task molding the 
American democracy the future accordance with our 
ideals, must make sure that shall have parties, both 
large and moderate, which can prevent the structure demo- 
cratic government from collapsing under the weight the 
many disintegrating forces our time. 
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Book Reviews 
PHILOSOPHY 


The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. xvi, 633. $3.00. 

This history intended College text-book general reader for 
those who are not attending classes. divided into Introduction and 
four Parts: The Renaissance (Beginnings Modern Philosophy; Natural 
Science Enlightenment; Idealistic Period; and Recent Period, be- 
ginning with Schopenhauer and ending with Samuel Alexander. the end 
each chapter list references given books dealing with the lives and 
personalities the philosophers; their works that are translated into English; 
(an occasional German French text cited among them); and some 
commentaries them, both popular and technical. There mention 
complete standard editions the original language; nor there any consistent 
citing publishers and dates these reference lists. There Glossary 
(p. 617-626) explaining important terms general, popular fashion. 

The exposition the outstanding philosophers, such as, Descartes, Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, Kant, cite only few, clear, pleasantly written and 
adequate, think, for the purpose the book. Three chapters devoted re- 
spectively Josiah Royce, William James and John Dewey are advantage 
American textbook. The listing Ernest Dimnet with very technical 
philosophers such Mercier, Maritain and Gilson rather surprising. 

The author leaves himself open grave criticism his lack under- 
standing the distinction between philosophy and theology. This especially 
evident when speaks medieval thought. medieval times maintains 


that: 


The province philosophy endeavor explain and demonstrate the truth 
these dogmas [religion] far lies within the capacity human reason so. 
For philosophy only the handmaiden theology, and merely intellectual 
satisfaction understand something what one accepts independently upon the 


superior authority faith (p. 2). 


Such description fits passingly well speculative theology distinct from 
positive theology but short acquaintance with the writings Thomas 
Aquinas will make very evident that this not the province philosophy. 
page the author says that Thomas Aquinas “‘stated fully and clearly the 
principles philosophy and theology.” did, but Professor Wright appar- 
ently has not understood him, for there one who more strongly states 
that the weakest philosophical argument one based authority—human 
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Another example the misunderstanding Thomism evident the dis- 
cussion the problem universals. Thomas Aquinas presented 
extreme exaggerated realist, whereas the outstanding representative 
moderate realism. The example, illustrating the Catholic 
universal the extreme realistic sense contradistinction the individual 
church the individual himself, not only does not portray orthodox 
view the Church but does not present the problem universals histori- 
cally discussed St. Thomas. 

The author’s own philosophical position given, though not too clearly and, 
course, only indirectly his discussion modern philosophy and philoso- 
phers. After reading certain passages, seems correct say that for Dr. 
Wright science the sure foundation upon which philospohy must rest. But 
science through its method predominantly positive and experimental 
are left asking whether philosophy just forerunner further scientific 
development, builder hypothesis that scientific data may may not 
confirm, whether tentative, synthetic view science, art and religion 
dependent, however, the birth science for its existence? neither 
these, then science itself with its own intrinsic principles? Pro- 
fessor Wright’s statements not encourage affirmative answer this 
last question and the reader left questioning the value philosophy 
itself. 

Fordham University. SALMON. 


Ruddick. Foreword Singer. New York: Crofts and 
Company, 1941. Pp. xi, 546. $3.25. 

This general introduction the history philosophy for university 
students. 

The book divided into three parts: Ancient Philosophy (pp. 8-236), con- 
tributed the late Martin who devotes himself Pre-Socratic philos- 
ophy and Clark who discusses Greek philosophy from the time Plato 
Plotinus; Patristic and Medieval philosophy, summarized eighty-eight 
pages (pp. 237-324) Clarke; Part Three (pp. 325-531), analysis 
the period from Descartes Kant, Ruddick. 

Professor Clark’s discussion Greek philosophy from the time Plato 
the death Plotinus suffers from occasional editorializations and witticisms. 
The question may also raised whether his interpretation Plato and 


sufficiently metaphysical. His treatment Aristotle diffuse: 


coherent system discernible but only series apparently unrelated philo- 
sophical positions. The very short bibliography, nineteen titles, appended 
Part One devoted almost exclusively commentaries English, and omits 
even such works the translations Jowett and Ross. 
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Part Two, Patristic and Medieval Philosophy, characterized the 
determination treat the philosophies these centuries serious and genu- 
inely philosophical speculation. also characterized less commendable 
traits. For example, Dr. Clarke states that Augustine identifies philosophy 
with the love God and that Augustine asserts that philosophy must begin 
with faith astray (pp. 250-251); but the mental orientation which 
makes these two remarkable assertions intelligible and justifiable remains 
mystery. Again, the author never breathes significance into these Christian 
philosophical systems whole. bewildering variety more less mutual- 
exclusive schools thought presented without any intelligible unity. 
addition his failure capture the initial intuitions behind the systems, 
Professor Clarke times violates one the cardinal rules procedure stated 
the Foreword: states conclusions without assigning the reason therefor. 
For instance, Aquinas represented saying that our knowledge God 
not direct but analogical (p. 295). What analogical knowledge and why 
can only have this kind knowledge God not explained. Again, 
said: the interpretation matter, also the interpretation form 
Scotus differs from Thomas” (p. 312). Why Scotus should differ these 
points not discussed. 

Certain other defects arise this section. They are two kinds: emphasis 
the less important points while neglecting essentials, and the repetition 
old errors. The treatment Scotus illustrates the first defect. the space 
devoted him—four and half pages—about one-third devoted his 
“coloration” Anselm’s ontological argument for the existence God. 
careful reading the section the Opus Oxoniense involved would have 
revealed that Scotus has fashioned new, thoroughly valid proof for the 
existence Infinite Being, differing radically from the Thomistic proofs 
and the Anselmian. Scotus’ coloration Anselm simply interesting and 
insignificant digression from the general progress this new proof. This 
lack critical evaluation the significant and the incidental raises questions 
about how well Scotus has been understood. One might also question how 
well Scotus has been read. Professor Clarke refers Opus Oxoniense 
for the coloration Anselm (p. 311). Actually the reference 
should this question (Wadding Edition, Tome pp. 282-283). 

illustration Professor Clarke’s repetition old errors may 
cited his acquiescence the proposition that for Aquinas philosophy sepa- 
rated (italics mine) from theology and mysticism and subordimated only 
extrinsically (italics author’s) faith and grace. very curious that the 
author should have listed his bibliography two books which Professor 
Gilson explicitly denies this misinterpretation. 

Latin French titles appear the bibilography Part Two. The 
result disastrous. sources are listed, for example, for Erigena, Bona- 
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venture, Scotus Ockham. The only sources given all are translation, 
frequently merely selections. the two commentaries listed under Scotus one, 
that Mr. Harris, has been recognized since its publication 1927 un- 
reliable because its extensive use the certainly spurious Rerum Prin- 
cipio. the three bibliographies only that appended Part Three all 
extensive. 

Despite such criticism this book adequate introduction Pre-Socratic 
and Modern Philosophy. these two sections and definitely lesser extent 
the chapters devoted Post-Socratic Greek philosophy, the authors vitalize 
the thinking the great philosophers. Penetration into the spirit the thinkers 
discussed these sections joined with precise fidelity the statement their 
problems and their solutions. 


Fordham University. James 


INTO MEANING AND Bertrand Russell. New 

York: Norton Co., 1940. First edition. Pp. 445. $3.75. 

Inquiry into Meaning and Truth belongs that group books which 
investigate the phenomenon language. differs from most them 
that attempts deal with the subject without regard for the old boundaries 
and territorial integrity grammar, logic, psychology and epistemology. 
is, however, avowedly epistemological treatise. Where mathematical logic 
ligible philosophers” (p. 286). 

The dominating perspective realism which places language among 
other “events” complex network actual occurrences. Language must 
thus viewed this word spoken that word heard, and im- 
possible say hear the same word again for Heraclitus step into the 
same river twice for Brutus repeat the murder Caesar. Language, 
however, seen differ from other non-linguistic occurrences because 
its symbolic connection with them. stands for them (or least for the 
present eventual thought them) and performs its function 
best when there one-to-one correspondence between word and object, 
proper names. Common names are problem because they are uni- 
versals; and adjectives, because they involve certain degree abstraction. 
The other parts speech further complicate the symbolic function lan- 
guage. 

sentence differs from word having intention, that is, certain 
effect which the speaker expects have the hearer. 

The “logical words” such “or,” “not,” and “all,” together 
with the words and “false” applied sentences the primary 
(or object) language, constitute secondary language. The hierarchy 
languages might expanded beyond the secondary, but advan- 
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tage the present inquiry raises new problems the relation 
between sentences and non-linguistic occurrences” (p. 21). 

The first six chapters deal with language its more fundamental aspects. 
Chapter VII introduces certain “egocentric particulars” syntax which 
have meaning relative the speaker and which tie the language event 
certain position the complex space and time. Chapter VIII deals 
with perception basis for knowledge. Beginning with chapter the 
strictly epistemological analysis begun. The Empirical knowledge which 
experience considered most fundamentally sound, for, after all, 
reasons for holding something true “must derived from (p. 290). 
The chapter what sentences indicate (chap. XV) opposed what they 
express (chap. XIV) the crucial chapter the book. 

Prof. Russell assumes that our knowledge coextensive with 
what all think know” (p. 283), and tries express that knowledge 
formula which not subject the limitation grammatical syntax. 
From experimental psychology takes the information that any experience 
which have our own personal one and not confused with the 
experiences others which may expressed the same term. Ex. see 
red, and you see red. The second red not the first red. Prof. Russell 
stating what think you experience belief and not fact. And 
chap. (especially 281) devises symbolic formula for this situation, 
and “verifier” it. But does use variable which hypothe- 
sis outside the experience the knower. Now, what such knowledge 
“indicates” cannot “expressed” without variable, fortiori universal 
propositions (e.g. all men are mortal) will require variables express them 
(p. 281). 

example the very complex relation which some beliefs have their 
verifiers the belief that the sun hot. Another the belief the ex- 
istence the physical world. believe matter, Prof. Russell thinks, 
because our belief that sensation are passive, and that our sensory 
experiences are involuntary. the conception loath 
may admit this fact—is derived from the conception ‘will’. Since 
not will what see and hear, the cause what see and hear must, 
felt, external us.” (pp. 293-4). Prof. Russell reflects this reason- 
ing and states that the only remaining argument, far can see, 
that the hypothesis the physical world simplifies the statement causal 
laws—not only those that cannot verified, but also those that can. 


course there can argument against the physical world, since experience will 
the same whether exists not. Therefore justified working hypo- 


thesis (p. 294). 
Prof. Russell also interested the problem truth, which treats 
the same method. says: 
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truth wider than knowledge two respects. First there are true sentences (if 
accept the law excluded middle) which have opinion whatever; 
second, there are true sentences which believe and yet not know, because 
have arrived them from faulty reasoning (p. 284). 


His analysis includes evaluation the principles extensionality and 
atomicity, and the law excluded middle. concludes that need 
the word “truth” well “knowledge,” the boundaries 
edge are uncertain, and because without the law excluded middle, 
could not ask the questions that give rise (p. 361). The 
remaining chapters XXV) contain more intensive treatment 
the problem truth, leading the conclusion that “complete metaphysical 
agnosticism not compatible with the maintenance linguistic propositions” 
(p. 437). Chapter XXI especially interesting for its summary much 
the book, and for its analysis the correspondence theory truth 
which Prof. Russell subscribes one its forms (the “logical” form). 
Marquette University. 


Brosnahan, S.J. Edited Francis LeBuffe, S.J., Ph.D. New York: 
Fordharn University Press, 1941. Pp. viii, 367. $4.00. 

The majority the English texts volumes devoted the Scholastic 
presentation moral philosophy seems the work two classes 
authors: men with more less broad general background theology and 
philosophy who found themselves professors Ethics some college, and 
result produced their own book; men well versed some definite 
field, like matters pertaining political science matrimony, who en- 
deavored build around this specialized knowledge complete textbook 
Ethics. The results have been laudable, but not always satisfactory. 

Father Brosnahan’s Prolegomena Ethics falls into neither these classes. 
mature, thoughtful work true moral philosopher. Professors, 
whose students are familiar with English alone, have long experienced the 
need for just such thorough, satisfying treatment the basic concepts 
their science now happily supplied Father LeBuffe’s careful editing 
the unfortunately incomplete but welcome pages Father Brosnahan. 
The work hardly textbook, nor, according the editor, was intended 
such; but the library every university will substantially benefited 
the presence its shelves source book the first order, well 
work that contains just presentation and scholarly refutation the un- 
tenable theories the major adversaries sound moral thought. 

Reprinted the present volume digest the whole field Ethics 
thirty concentrated lectures—a which Father Brosnahan issued 
1913. their ordered, analytic composition these summaries can prove 
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distinct help teachers Ethics. particular noteworthiness 

outstanding article printed appendix, entitled, “The Kantian Ought.” 

Few students professors will not grateful for this lucid presentation. 
St. Louis University. 


Means. George Allen Morgan, Jr. Cambridge, 

Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. xviii, 408. $4.00. 

All that can done make Nietzsche’s work orderly and 
been done with loving care and honesty this book. The Nietzsche that 
emerges from Mr. Morgan’s pages not the incredible French radical- 
socialiste Charles Andler conjured up, not the rather dull ethical-society hero 
Salter invented, not the Luther the nineteenth century many 
German pastors conceived him be. Mr. Morgan does not distort Nietzsche’s 
meaning, nor greatly over-simplify his subtle, shaded prose. does, perhaps, 
like almost all gentle Nietzscheans, find greater logical unity, more 
systematic philosophy his master’s work than Nietzsche himself, least, 
was able bring out. But quotes liberally and paraphrases competently 
and does not disguise the difficulties and contradictions. Witness for instance 
the following: 


times Nietzsche pushes the polemic against consciousness extreme, 
when writes, “All that becomes conscious end, phenomenon, close—and 
causes nothing. This would seem contradict his theory that consciousness 
instrument organ—an instrument must effective somehow—, his belief 
that consciousness disintegrates instinct—also kind his apparent 
intention, philosopher, influence events making men conscious certain 


things. 


you wish short-cut through Nietzsche’s writings, there better 
available. And, for most us, the long, hard journey through those writings 
not worth making. 

For Nietzsche has little offer our present difficulties. saw 
through the naive metaphysics behind nineteenth-century mate- 
rialism with extraordinary clarity; but there are better, and far safer, anti- 
dotes the philosophy Herbert Spencer and his compeers. knew 
that thinking not sort magic achieved disembodied mind, but 
process which, even its most “objective,” involves human will and human 
emotions. This, however, may learn from teachers whose will and emo- 
tions were saner and more disciplined than Nietzsche’s. And his writings 
have dangerous charm, especially for the adolescent, the half-educated, the 
over-educated, and the earnest seeker, which conceals from them simple fact 
never could conceal from himself. “I, too, decadent,” wrote; 
might have added, neurotic, uprooted rentier and intellectual who 
turned his feelings personal inferiority into the elevated pseudo-biblical 
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maundering Zarathustra and the easy paradoxes the Will Power. 
suffered intensely, indeed indecently, from all the ills body and mind that 
can afflict the sensitive, intelligent egotist cut adrift the modern world 
from the stays family, profession, tribe and church, from bodily skills 
and exercises, from ritual, from traditions, from all loyalties simple things, 
almost from all habits. Far from transcending these sufferings the serenity 
new faith, his admirers claim did, this hater the herd did 
more than make public exhibition his sufferings. And they were, after all, 
somewhat coldly intellectual sufferings. This Byron our modern age has 
spread before not much “the pageant his bleeding heart” the 
protests his bleeding mind. 

Harvard University. BRINTON. 


From MAN-MACHINE. ANIMAL SOUL FRENCH 
field. New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. xxviii, 353. $3.50. 
The book divided into two sections. The first deals with the Cartesian 

denial soul animals; the second with the anti-Cartesians conveniently 
grouped Traditionalists (Scholastics and Neo-Platonists) and Empiricists 
(Locke, Mettrie al.). There meticulously correct statement 
Descartes’ denial souls animals and indications gradual transition 
his part from youthful certainty mature tentativeness regarding his 
doctrine animal mechanism. The Cartesian neophytes among the physi- 
ologists, metaphysicians and theologians are catalogued, and their contribu- 
tions the defense Descartes’ theory the nature animal souls are 
recounted. pointless final discussion the first section deals with two 
poetic defenses the theory, one Cardinal Polignac and one Racine 
fils. 
The second section deals with two antithetical reactions the Cartesian 
position. The first set opponents, the Traditionalists, include few other- 
wise orthodox Cartesians, few Neo-Platonists and the Scholastics. Most 
the opposition from the last named quarter comes from two Jesuits, the 
urbane Ignace-Gaston Pardies and the doctrinaire Gabriel Daniel. While 
here, throughout the book, the author painstakingly accurate stating 
the positions which she reports, she consistently misunderstands the nature 
and role substantial form. 

Empiricists, the second set opponents, are opposed Cartesianism for 
restricting mechanism animals and the Traditionalists for denying 
mechanism that sphere. For, this group reasons, animals live and, the 
perfection their actions indicates, some sense think. Yet, the Tradi- 
tionalists insist, they have spiritual soul. Hence matter and thought are 
means incompossible terms. matter suffices for animal thought, some 
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ingenious young man bound conclude that suffices for human thought. 
That young man was Mettrie. sees the problem, animals and 
men are the same category: both have souls, for soul but the organiza- 
tion body, yet both are machines. 

The book has the conspicuous merit detailed and scrupulous accuracy 
research and reporting. But unfortunately never becomes more than 
report. Not single philosophical insight illumines three hundred and fifty 
pages faultless but fruitless scholarship. There is, surely, inexcusable 
lack philosophical sensitivity interpretation that never interprets; 
volume philosophical subject that never rises above the plane routine 
reporting. The author appears impervious the significance the philo- 
sophical decisions she handles factually. 

Fordham University. James MULLANEY. 


York: Fordham University Press, 1941. Pp. xii, 161. $1.50. 

This brief summary psychology, both normal and abnormal, intended 
serve practical outline for students limited very elementary course 
the subject. Having vainly sought vade mecum for students nursing 
school, Father Ayd was led provide his own. His little volume suits the 
purpose admirably. Essentially practical, expository rather than demon- 
strative and mixes research findings with philosophical psychology where the 
combination proves illuminating. Thus the outline normal psychology 
alertly links the old and new, and the treatment abnormal psychology, 
usually neglected Scholastic manuals, instructive and useful. 

For students desiring amplification the author’s necessarily brief treat- 
ment there judicious sprinkling references throughout. Most these 
are wisely grouped the end the book and hence not detract from 
the simplicity and clarity the text. addition there select bibliography 
covering general psychology and related fields. index and glossary close 
this excellently conceived and executed little treatise. 

Probably result our growing intellectual maturity, many teachers 
will find fault with certain tendencies and positions the author. However, 
dissatisfied critics can freely undertake follow Father Ayd’s example and 
write their own texts. doubt they will find easier plan than produce 
better manual for the purpose. 

The Fordham University Press congratulated for fine specimen 
the printing and bookmaking arts. 

Fordham University. Harry 
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RELIGION 


York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 254. $2.50. 

Congregational Ministers. examination the religious beliefs— 
and more specifically the Christian tenets—of six leaders widely separated 
spheres philosophical thought: Descartes, Hobbes, Locke, Pascal, Spinoza 
and Leibnitz. showing that their esteem for Christianity was much more 
profound than commonly supposed the author hopes make contribution 
the Philosophy Religion and the defense the Faith. 

His research has uncovered for him intense and unfeigned piety the 
writings each. All were forced defend the rights reason against the 
theologians their day. All understood the rather universally neglected task 
testing the truth so-called revealed doctrines. The gods they postulated were 
poles apart. But all professed belief some kind deity. least some 
“ultimate sense,” they had faith Jesus Christ (p. 222). And—most im- 
portant religious beliefs, their minds, seemed logically con- 
nected with their basic philosophic opinions (p. 221). 

From this common bond belief God and Christ, uniting men such 
divergent philosophical opinions, Mr. Bradshaw concludes that the continued 
influence Jesus and the intellectual and survival Christianity 
not depend the acceptance some one view Christ some 
particular philosophy (p. 222). Knowledge, after all, says, not the 
adequate material for constituting religion. 

There evidence profound research this book. The findings are at- 
tractively grouped. Some, least, its readers will not agree with the 
opinions expressed insinuated and will not concede legitimacy the con- 


clusion drawn. 
tells us, for example, that the earnest quest for truth demands mind 


open facts and freed from prevailing prejudice (p. 13). Yet reveals 
prejudices which suggest the need dynamite. His suspicion that cham- 
pioning unpopular views unfounded. Pages punctuated with liberalism, 
anti-Catholic and anti-Papal bias (pp. 80, 187) and garnished with osten- 
tatious decrial Fascism (p. 73) can hardly said present unpopular 
views our day. His portrait the Society Jesus not flattering one. 
is, however, not unpopular with those who, either through ignorance 
malice, are content apply the customary labels—so frequently discredited 
—of casuistry and Machiavellism (pp. 16, 138). 

That Christianity and its survival are independent any particular phi- 
losophy view Christ and God true this very limited sense, that 
divinely founded religion will not destroyed human error. This 
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sense not even suggested the writer. The matter the book, when pre- 
sented lecture form, was entitled “What Means Christian.” 
are told the Preface. And the last page the entire work 
read that when men’s love God measured their veritable ardor for the 
general good, “our great American instrumentalist [John Dewey] may 
surprised how high ranks among the Christian Now when terms 
are not clear-cut and definite the results are necessarily confusing. The per- 
sonal God Jesus and therefore Christianity surely far cry from the 
glorified abstraction John Dewey. Veritable ardor can mean fanaticism. 
The proselytizing Communist rants his efforts for the general good; few 
would wish see him honored with Doctorate Christianity. Never 
once does the author tell what concept God what view Christ 
essential Christian belief; fact infers that anything will do, that all 
differences religious opinions are merely accidental. 
Weston College, Mass. Forrest DoNAHUE. 


REALISM. John Bennett. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1941. Pp. xii, 198. $2.00. 

This book embodies series essays interrelated only the fact that they 
deal with some the problems Christian life and thought the light 
recent Protestant theological speculation and the European crisis. not 
therefore book philosophy, although occasional references and some discus- 
sion points philosophy occur within its pages. 

Professor Bennett claims that his Christianity not that orthodox 
Protestant nor yet that liberal Churchman. From the Catholic point 
view would classed Modernist. For religion here regarded merely 
influence for good this world, rather than adherence and loyalty 
positive body doctrine this life, which results happiness thereafter. 
The doctrinal content this exposé diluted that such fundamental truths 
the infinity God and the Divinity Christ are not accepted: yet the 
author’s insistence Christian love, obedience the Will God, Christian 
repentance, etc., indicates that has retained, however inconsistently, some 
points Christ’s moral teaching. 

are told that the chief reference the “Realism” this book the 
author’s conviction that both Pessimism and Optimism lead one astray. 
illustrates this Chapter III, Man and His Possibilities, pointing out 
balanced equilibrium between the forces good and the forces evil man. 
The good man due his having been made the image God, the evil 
his being fallen creature, sinner. Without accepting the full implications 
this doctrine, and especially his explanation the fall man, one can 
nevertheless say that this chapter the author has done his best work. 

look the idea God described this book will touch the most 
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fundamental error all, and one that explains much that the author has 
written. Professor Bennett has three headings explain this idea. Firstly, God 
Creator, that all reality depends upon Him for its existence. But this 
Creator not the Self-Sufficient Being the Greeks. rather the 
“Worker” the Hebrews, since has purposes fulfill nature and 
man. Secondly, God the God Righteousness, the sense that the 
Judge “every human moral achievement and every moral standard.” 
Thirdly, God the Lord History, for history the area His activity. 
Self-Sufficient Absolute whose realm eternity.” 

But this must add, not self-sufficient means depend upon 
another others for that which one not self-sufficient. But God cannot 
depend upon His creation for that which declared not Self- 
Sufficient, because His creation depends upon Him for all that and has. 
Therefore would necessary that higher Being than God exists upon 
which God depends for that which not Self-Sufficient. But for all 
Christians God the Highest Being all. Therefore unless God Self- 
Sufficient cannot God. And God’s work the world His creation 
cannot contribute any way His intrinsic Self-Sufficiency, but must give 
Him the most external glory and praise. 

therefore the author had but started from the doctrine the 
ciency God and argued logically from that, would have found fewer 
inconsistencies his book—and perhaps more Christianity. The book should 
read students contemporary Protestant opinion, but the ordinary 
reader cannot recommended. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto. Francis NELLIGAN. 


AND PRAYER SEEN THE BOOK THE 

the Most Reverend Alban Goodier, With 

Memoir the Author, the Reverend Keane, S.J. New York: 

Benziger Brothers, 1940. Pp. 200. $2.75. 

Jesuit Scholastic teaching Stonyhurst, professor and Dean the Jesuit 
Juniorate, Headmaster the Jesuit College Bombay, Archbishop 
Bombay, convent chaplain Teignmouth, parish priest Chelsea, assistant 
the Cardinal Archbishop Westminster, and all the while giving retreats, 
lectures, sermons, and writing books—such are the highlights the produc- 
tive years Archbishop Goodier’s life distinct from the formative years. 

Father Keane’s Memoir the Archbishop straightforward and im- 
edifying and stimulating; instructive for the priest the exercise his min- 
istry, and for the teacher the classroom; not merely fellow-Jesuit’s 
honest and affectionate tribute, contains besides many testimony others 
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not the Jesuit company, tributes esteem and admiration, and affection too. 

Unremitting labor, ready accessibility, unfailing cheerfulness, patience 
suffering, far-reaching influence—these and other qualities are brought out 
Father Keane this interesting and pleasing narrative, with the result that 
has left his Memoir the distinguished Jesuit, Prelate, and eminent 
servant God biographical account literary merit well satisfying 
content. 

This book Archbishop Goodier can highly recommended, can 
adversely criticized. The distinguished author insists upon purpose the 
Exercises which others seem have lost sight of, least not insist upon 
enough. That Saint Ignatius wished train men prayer, one who has 
understanding the Exercises will deny; only those who have missed their 
spirit and purpose would contend that their saint, con- 
templative, mystic you will—had mind the formation spiritual soldier 
only, man action, apostle. would profitable though for the 
apostle, the man action, the spiritual soldier, realize more and more 
how much Saint Ignatius makes the and this work Arch- 
bishop Goodier teaches with strong, and certain extent justifiable, 
emphasis the important place which prayer and the man prayer have Saint 
Ignatius’ Spiritual Exercises, and consequently life. 

Excellent, helpful material abounds this volume. The reflections the 
Annotations and Rules for the Discernment Spirits are penetrating and 
illuminating; those the Preparatory Prayer, Preludes, and the prayer itself 
are beautiful, lofty, personal, real. What the Archbishop has say the fruit 
years prayer and study and reading, well thought out, the material 
skillfully arranged and calculated establish the point which His Excel- 
lency wished prove. 

Yet, salva reverentia, one feels that the author has overstated his case; one 
hesitates accept some his interpretations and conclusions; this reviewer 
least found himself challenging, questioning, doubting the correctness 
some parts the commentary; there was need having recourse Saint 
Ignatius’ praesupponendum lest one erroneously appraise the views the 
author, attribute him sentiments which are not his. One feels the book 
says too much, seems somewhat out perspective, overemphasizing 
times whatever seeems strengthen the author’s thesis, and omitting 
underestimating features the Exercises which Saint Ignatius stresses. 
would appear that the reader can get times mistaken impressions the 
technique the author presenting his material and from the way which 
the author expresses himself. 

Archbishop Goodier proposed show from the Exercises themselves that 
Saint Ignatius’ only concern was make man prayer, that prayer the 
barometer the retreat, that prayer goes, the retreat goes. doubt, the 
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better the prayer, the better the retreat; yet not necessarily, the worse the 
prayer, the worse the retreat. While certainly desirable that there 
much more prayer our lives than there is, even during retreat time, yet one 
may not have advanced far prayer, and still, despite this deficiency, make 
very profitable retreat, far the purpose the retreat goes. 
Archbishop Goodier has not insisted too much prayer; does seem, 
though, that his method refuting the charge that the Exercises are drills 
sanctity but not training prayer goes far the opposite direction that 
there almost seems call for book which will show that Saint Ignatius’ 
purpose the Exercises was develop men action less than men 
prayer. the author had been content build his strong case for prayer, 
without propounding thesis which seems beyond the data supplied 
the text, think that this valuable book would have presented more 
accurate interpretation Saint Ignatius’ mind. The purpose the Book the 
Spiritual Exercises teach one, primarily, not how pray but how live. 
Lenox, Mass. JouN 


LITERATURE 


Co., 1941. Pp. 29. $1.00. 

Whatever pleasure Mr. Van Wyck Brooks may have found American 
literature earlier periods has been smothered the rather murky atmos- 
phere that surrounds our present chaos. Both critic and individual 
expects, feels that has right expect, that the present unhappy 
condition the world our poets and thinkers should throw some light the 
cause our problems and the way better future. this sadly dis- 
appointed. place “mood health, will, courage, faith human 
nature,” which has always dominated literature’s history, finds today 
“mood desperate unhappiness.” Cynicism and pessimism rule the field and 
lead ultimately bitter defeat. large galaxy writers leveled his 
indictment, all these worthies “bent proving that life dark little 
pocket.” Faulkner, Dos Passos, Dreiser, Hemingway are but few the 
eminents who have missed the “goodness human nature” and have earned 
result the label adolescent. This brief essay should provocative 
sound thought. Mr. Van Wyck Brooks has been keen observer the 
American literary scene from its stilted beginnings its unhappy present. 
has philosophy life, and hence literature, which has kept his ideals 
high level. Unfortunately, far too many our writers have not bothered 
consider the wholesome standards that have directed the appraisals this 


capable critic. 
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New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. viii, 314. $3.00. 
President Shuster’s study, The English Ode from Milton Keats, 

substantial volume which actually exceeds both its stated chronological 

limitations. Between introduction and conclusion stand eight chapters 
which trace the ode from its first appearance before Milton its use 
the romantic poets. Dr. Shuster’s own words his objectives are thus 


briefly stated 


write history the ode which, while means exhaustive, will give fairly 
satisfactory account what has been; consider the especial values the form, 
for example, its usefulness linking poetry with music; and weigh with some 
care the effect which ode writing had upon the prosody lyric verse (p. 3). 


His aim, therefore, not simply provide much needed history 
important literary genre, like other valuable works satire, the essay, and 
tragedy. Besides this special preoccupation with music and prosody, another 
factor has affected the character his work; this is, except for Professor 
Shafer’s English Ode 1660, the lack adequate Vorstudien which 
extensive survey must necessity rest upon. 

The student literature may not always satisfied with the points which 
interest Dr. Schuster, and will find that his treatment his material fre- 
quently becomes rather broad. This particularly the case the eighteenth 
century for which very little good work the ode available. for 
example, after his remarks Congreve Dr. Shuster does not distinguish 
between the Cowleian and the true Pindaric; the regular Pindaric structure 
Odes Elijah Fenton, Ambrose Philips, Mark Akenside and others 
passes unnoticed, and Gray attributed the endeavor restore the true 
Pindaric form” (p. 210). Granting Dr. Shuster’s disclaimer exhaustive- 
ness, the obligation remains check the information the secondary sources 
which uses. 

This disclaimer may also explain the omission certain odes and the 
cursory attention which others receive. difficult, however, account for 
the similar treatment eighteenth-century criticism and theory the ode. 
have been unable find citation Charles Gildon’s Laws Poetry, 
1721, John Newberry’s Art Poetry New Plan, 1762. Hugh 
Blair’s familiar Lectures Rhetoric, 1783, which Dr. Shuster refers to, 
might have yielded some significant observations. more substantial and 
perspicacious interpretation certain periods, such that the early 
romantic poets, might have been suggested some the pertinent work 
scholarly journals. general, had Dr. Shuster given more attention 
historical criticism and ideas the ode, his investigations would have 


acquired more authority. 
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The task which Dr. Shuster undertook large and very difficult one. 
His industry, his eclectic mind, his real appreciation literature, and his 
bright, easy style have helped produce book which thoroughly readable 
and frequently illuminating. history the English ode con- 


venient and valuable study. 
Fordham University. RicHARD PERKINSON. 


History THE ITALIAN Joseph Spencer Kennard. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. ix, 418. $5.00. 

history the Italian People which have attempted write, 
and not history Italian history which reveals how Italy 
has given civilization, religion, law, literature, and philosophy Western 
Europe and lands beyond the That Mr. Kennard’s avowed pur- 
pose this popular history. And indeed noble purpose, even flattering; 
would seem the response the desire for work combining the talents 
philologist and historian the evocation Italy’s great past. The author 
has tried attain this ideal following the various threads Italian life 
from the year 1000 the present day, aiming huge tapestry into which 
politics, philosophy, literature and social history have been interwoven. But 
the result lamentable. 

For the general reader, the book far too involved and demands altogether 
too much previous knowledge for correct assimilation the mass facts which 
have been piled with particular design. The work abounds general- 
izations and erroneous statements, from the fantastic picture all Christians 
dawn the year 1000 they watched for the blast the last trump” 
(p.3) there are one hundred and forty-one million resident the 
peninsula” (p. 415). are informed that the eleventh century the Catho- 
lic Church the learned burned them, cherished literature 
placed the Index (p.5); that the twelfth century 
chicken pint wine would often pay for absolution from sin (p.77) 
that the thirteenth century “The wheel, the caldron burning oil, burning, 
burying and flaying alive, tearing apart with wild horses, were ordinary forms 
(p.78) and that the fifteenth century was place 
Rome for virtuous woman” (p.185). the middle discussion the 
Cinquecento Theatre the author drags the statement, “Plays and spectacles 
were common Rome, and Pope Leo said his brother, ‘Let enjoy the 
papacy, since God had given (p.233), thought matched only 
“In Milan some writers had (p.295). More pernicious the repeti- 
tion the idea that contemporary comedies and short stories directly por- 
trayed popular life. matter fact, the author seems aware its falsity, 
for states: and literature had nothing common; Guarino says 
‘Life one thing; and literature (p.179). 
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The book even less satisfactory for the student, due the frequent 
errors. Mr. Kennard quotes the fourth century Emperor Costanzo (sic) 
the placito mia fine Italian for that period, 
with the exception accents which are generally lacking throughout the book. 
The development Guittonian and Florentine poetry garbled, the 
summary the Gerusalemme Liberata. Brandiamante confused with 
Boiardo’s Brandimarte and with Ariosto’s Bradamante. Villani’s 
(probably Caen) translated (p.64). Patecchio called Latin 
versifier (p.30) and Dante made brother-in-law Corso and Piccarda 
Donati. error, perhaps typographic, leads more revealing one the 
statement beginning Entrés Espagne (p.34). There 
neither space nor need for listing more. 

literary and technical quality the book further deficient. 
just proportion the space allotted the various matters treated, espe- 
cially regard later Italian authors and history. The dates used are 
means reliable. The many repetitious passages and the lack consistency 
the form proper nouns might have been avoided the compilation 
index. While the selections used examples are none too good, they are 
further weakened incorrect translation and extremely poor proof reading, 
fault which plagues the entire work. 

The matter translation entails the question sources. unfortunate 
for the sake quality and unbiased veracity that Mr. Kennard did not choose 
his historical sources carefully his literary. the latter, 
evident that the author has generally wisely borrowed—very frequently verba- 
tim—from Vittorio Rossi’s elementary Storia della letteratura italiana. But 
there are some errors translation even here. The Florentine vecchio 
hardly “old people” (p. 26). Following discussion Vinci’s scientific 
prose, Mr. Kennard says, “Italian scientific prose incomparable till come 
Galileo” (p.205), whereas Rossi had written “Per trovare chi essa 
pareggi bisogna scendere Galilei” (Storia 8th edit., Milano, 1924, II, 55). 
Rossi’s “Inoltre soppressa soave pittura della vita d’Erminia fra pastori, 
piu patetica scena della morte Gildippe Odoardo addolci 
della battaglia finale” has become “Erminia’s picture Gildeppi’s 
[sic] and Odoardo’s death disappear” (p.265). tono 
finemente sensuale gioie, pene, desideri degli innamorati; descrisse 
vicenda delle stagioni, paesaggio, vita campestre” (III,83-84) loosely 
translated “sang the joys, the sorrows and the desires lovers, the changes 
the seasons, campestral life” (p.292). The danger following the original 
too closely equally apparent the rendering Newtonianismo per 
dame (1737) volle dar forma piana gradevole agli ardui veri della 
scienza” Newtonianismo per dame (1737) gives clear 
demonstration the difficult truth science” (p.296). 
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However, such errors are understandable and, while neither unavoidable 
nor exactly ethical the manner commission, they are possibly 
excused. the other hand, Mr. Kennard has seen fit make some changes 
his borrowings which may ascribed only malicious bias. The evidence 
comparison such passages the following: 


Fin dagli ultimi decenni del secolo erano venute voga, specialmente Padova, 
certe burlesche frottole tra narrative drammatiche, chiamate (maritaggi), 
quali svolgono scenicamente una disputa fra due amanti rivali una contesa 

From the last decades the fifteenth century, certain burlesque frottole called 
mariazi (matrimony) impersonate country people speaking their own dialects and 
represent disputes between rival lovers, quarrels between lover and mistress 
(p.236-237). 

Toscana, dove alle sacre rappresentazioni soleva far precedere frottole 
dialogo comiche didascaliche, mescolare scene burlesche mendicanti, conta- 

These Tuscan frottole, prologues and intermezzos, burlesquing beggars, peasants, 
and priests, were most popular (p.237). 


This spirit, especially such cases the second, altogether too evident 
throughout the work. Anyone who knows and loves the true Italian spirit will 
find neither palatable nor veracious. Mr. Kennard attempts justification 
the Introduction: 


historian and his readers must realize that reality never impersonal and that 
the author’s idiosyncrasy which should govern his selection facts, the author’s 
personality which should paint his picture, and that from the author’s own lamp must 
come his illumination. 


This statement may accepted explanation, certainly not ex- 
sincerity art after all something more than the subject essay. 
Fordham University. 


ANDREW TorRIELLI. 


Fernand Baldensperger. Los Angeles: Lymanhouse, 1941. Pp. 206. 
$3.50. 

That the real cause the present debacle France found 
contemporary France’s renunciation the Christian ideal, and its break with 
the integral humanistic tradition cultivated for ages past, substantially the 
position taken the eminent author the present volume evaluating 
French literary production the past twenty years. The work scholarly 
study the principal directions and vogues which have distinguished the 
literature this period, and the relationship these preceding tradi- 
tions. The decisive revolt the younger writers against the acknowledged 
masters the nineteenth century such Taine, Bourget, Péguy, Barrés, 
Maurras, favor Bergson, Proust, Gide, Giraudoux, Giono, forms the 
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background for successive chapters. The literature adolescence with its 
Wertherian motifs; the irrational elements the Proustian epic; the 
Surrealist movement poetry; the impressionistic exoticism Morand, the 
Tharauds and others; Regionalistic literature and the paganism Giono; 
the exploitation Freudian psychoanalysis, and the subconscious mind; the 
“pure poetry” controversy; the contemporary theater (Lenormand, Cocteau, 
Pagnol) the cyclical novels Romains, Chardonne, Duhamel; populist and 
proletarian manifestations literature (Thérive, Malraux, Dabit); the 
authentic but ineffective Catholic revival (Ghéon, Bernanos, Daniel-Rops) 
—all these movements are aptly and succinctly outlined, with pertinent and 
penetrating appreciations experienced observer and judge men 
and books. 

Certain attitudes mind which can said characterize this literary 
phase are also revealed Baldensperger’s investigation: war-bred 
generation’s ignorance real values, the revolt the individual against 
experience, moral and intellectual dilettantism, the transposition scientific 
“relativity” human emotions and sentiments, the absence living faith 
man’s ultimate destiny. Taken together they may explain the failure 
contemporary writers fulfill the promises which they seem have given 
earlier date. 

gladly recommend Baldensperger’s book. virtue its sound 
and mature approach, its author.tative information and bibliography, con- 
stitutes exceptional and useful desideratum for the study contemporary 
French literature. 

College Mount Saint Vincent, BERNARD FACTEAU. 


AMERICAN RENAISSANCE. Art and Expression the Age Emerson and 
Whitman. Matthiessen. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1941. Pp. xxiv, 678. $5.00. 

Americans are not, would seem, sufficiently aware our demo- 
cratic literary heritage. our youth most came contact with Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, Melville and Whitman and, doubt, some have returned 
them occasion, but the question which Dr. Matthiessen raises is, did 
or, better, really understand them? we, for instance, realize 
that these four early American authors are the direct artistic progeny the 
sage Concord, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and appreciate that “the 
one common denominator uniting them is—their devotion the possibilities 
democracy”? felt that was incumbent their generation 
give fulfillment the potentialities freed the Revolution and provide 
culture commensurate with America’s political opportunity” and “what 
emerges—is literature for our democracy.” 

American scholarship, gather, has failed recognize this any 
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rate, has not evaluated early American Literature with this fundamental 
concept mind, for even such incisive recent writers Van Wyck Brooks 
and more especially Parrington have given merely “partial portraits” 
and indeed “some Parrington’s followers have retarded the understanding 
our the tendency regard all criticism ‘belletristic 
rather harsh dismissal some splendid American literary 
appraisals. Surely important know what our early writers thought 
their milieu why they thought it, rather bumptious critical standard. 
Thus, there question Dr. Matthiessen’s synthesis Art 
sion Literature such, for assumed that the authors has chosen 
are exponents all this. 

merely necessary show that their literary value was entirely depen- 
dent upon the democratic spirit, “the spirit mankind struggling 
free.” Since, then, according Dr. Matthiessen, art essentially functional 
and, obviously, “you cannot use work art unless you comprehend its 
meaning,” the artistic significance these writers sought, quite 
apart from their historical meaning, their utility “‘not only refiecting 
age but also illuminating it” and, should add, us. 

The criterion worth here “the common reader,” presumably the 
eternal democrat, who, curiously enough, figures not all 
may very well that the People have not comprehended the meaning 
our literary forebears. Still are inquisitive lot; and, although the 
author not too explicit about it, there falls over these pages there does 
over New England unto this day the dark, awful shadow John Calvin, 
and somehow not find very flattering the spirit our Renais- 
sance realize that our early strugglings were with this Manichee whose 
grotesque doctrines had been exploded even when Europe was young. 
Moderns, surmise, will find interesting discover how was they 
became free pagans but not free not pagans, they muse the 
utility, whether artistic not, the latest best seller but fear they might 
greet their creed with something cynical yawn: every man,” 
this and such Emersonian dogma, all infallibly vouched 
for “the infinite mind” of, supposedly, the democrat. Criticism itself must 
also transcendental according Emerson, and this has led Dr. Matthies- 
sen comment: “the wonder such views that any art all resulted 
from them.” The wonder too how one can “front all the essential facts 
life the woods” Thoreau apparently did. doubt there pleasure 
had reading the ancient Greeks alongside pond but not many will 
want read themselves into the Greeks, much less into the pond, let 
Rousseau and the revolutionists rave they will about getting back 
nature. There are democrats enlightened enough know that the grand 
and joyous world the Greeks was myth, even gorgeous myth, but 
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difficult see how this Grecian myth could created one who resolved 
record abstraction” and who had “an aversion for metaphyhics” 
yet withal could true Homeric Paphlagonian man” and 
able universal,” but who was not quite equal comprehending Equali- 
tarianism nor creating the Jacksonian man. Pan was myth but the demo- 
cratic man know him decidedly not. 

Now there difference between myth and error. The one harm- 
less, indeed pleasant for the knowing, the other can confound the wise 
for, being something parasite truth, partakes somewhat its endur- 
ing qualities, and the unaided intellect has difficulty discerning the 
difference. For Nathaniel assumed the form ghost, the 
haunting horror Calvinism detected “screw loose somewhere 
Emerson” and found Thoreau’s “dreamy metaphysics partly 
You cannot, seems, avoid ghosts chasing after Pan. One looks vain 
for the liberating spirit democracy Hawthorne’s wraiths “utter 
depravity.” the tragic lot the egotist that liberating others 
himself remains enslaved, thus arousing some doubt the efficiency 
his methods, and not all clear that Dr. Matthiessen has made either 
James Eliot assist comprehending Hawthorne’s liberating process 
even though myth might show how possible despair despair. 
their unflinching faith which gets the way, for evidently rugged individu- 
alism must have its despair unmitigated. 

For all the magnificent sweep his imagery and riotous symbolism the 
democratic spirit Herman Melville must always remain very nebulous 
thing; and let those who attempt Shakespeare it, like Bernard Shaw, 
their own risk. Our “American Hamlet” (as Dr. Matthiessen has dubbed 
Melville) does not, this synthesis his writings, seem have realized 
that Hamlet was Shakespeare’s Hamlet and not Hamlet’s Hamlet; and here 
might observed, view the tenor our American Renaissance, that 
would straining conjecture regard, say, Sir Toby Belch Hamlet 
his cups Moby Dick democracy sea. The creator will always just 
outside his creation and the artist can distinct from his art and “Hold 
with the other which has led Dr. Matthiessen doubt that Melville could 
handle tragedy. “It impossible write tragedy,” remarks, “if you feel 
ambiguity all distinctions virtue and vice, your hopelessness 
about human misery, you can take joy only the fact that ‘death 


99) 


democrat. 
One inclined inquire whether the transcendental house was falling with 


Melville and whether was Whitman’s function make literature safe for 
democracy or, anyway, pick the pieces. Serious doubt, however, has always 
been expressed whether his huge shapeless psalms are anything more 
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than involved and too frequently unintelligible and indecent prose. Dr. 
Matthiessen states quite candidly the case for and against, even the patho- 
logical element, and does well keep his discussion elevated plane. 
Confining himself mostly Whitman’s form comments: “By cutting 
himself loose from any past, often went billowing away into dream 
perfectibility which tried make the human literally divine and was 
hence unreal.” 

possible extract one impression from this long synthesis that 
the confusion resulting from the effort dechristianizing Christian ideas or, 
what worse, selecting one and hammering into such white heat that all 
other ideas whither its glare. doubtful whether the transcendentalists 
have given one real human being, and was not, perhaps, Carlyle’s native 
impatience nor his own vague economic theories which suggested Emerson 
amidst all the airy vaporings: man with coat his back.” 
Whatever emendations Calvin’s theory the Elect has undergone, see 
our day and age the democratic man plunging headlong into the idea that 
the status the Elect might very well depend upon elections. 

Fordham University. CHARLES GALLAGHER. 


edition. Edited Julian Maline, S.J. and William McGuckin, S.J. 
Chicago: The Singer Company, 1940. Pp. 1133. $1.92. 

This text, intended for use Catholic high-schools, contains suggestions 
for discussion, précis-work and vocabulary-study, reading lists 
outlines, together with extensive range selections, presented types. 
has been built previously published collection, and given solidly 
Catholic tone” the inclusion number works Catholic writers— 
for example, three the five biographical essays are about saints. good 
see Agnes Repplier among the essayists and James Connolly repre- 
sented short story. One may question the presence six poems Kilmer 
and equal number Whitman, one feels that neither deserves such 
prominence one may raise eyebrow the stock approval given the stultify- 
ing Emerson, the regimentation material along State lines, the limitation 
plays those Clyde Fitch and George Kelly, the over-simplification 
many the historical surveys, notably the dismissal almost every name 
before Franklin. But these are personal views. Larger quarrels rise over the 
decision draw eighty per cent the material from the last fifty years, and 
over the appearance the literary heresy identifying romanticism with “joy 
living.” 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY 


History Eugene Shiels, Chicago: Loyola University 

Press, 1941. Pp. xvi, 383. $2.50. 

History Europe summary text for college classes. Father Shiels, 
associate professor history Loyola University, presents remarkable 
piece clear condensation and consistent synthesis. The work designed 
fit the introductory college course European history which offers the 
historical background enabling the student orient all his studies and 
seize them organic whole. The work should prove doubly welcome 
college instructors, since has grown out schoolroom experience and 
the constructive criticism former students and has been, for the last three 
years, successfully trial various classrooms mimeographed form. 

good history; solidly Catholic; and its method fresh and new. 
The history begins with early European man and continues sixty- 
nine short chapters show the progress and development European 
man’s culture and civilization, that is, his refined and ordered way life 
down the present day. Throughout the ancient and medieval period, the 
emphasis placed the Roman Republic and the Empire the foundation 
and the Chruch the directive force the making Europe and the 
creation Christendom. Here the text factual, objective tone, interest- 
ingly written. The author shows sober discrimination when deals with 
the part played the Catholic Church the development the nations 
Europe and happily free from any tendency make medieval history 
department apologetics. When comes the Modern Age, lays 
special stress the historical disturbance and protest the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, showing how this prepared both for the breakdown 
medieval life and culture and for the birth modernity with its subsequent 
revolutionary crises and its contemporary instability. surprising how 
little has been left out and how much has been packed into the last half 
this engagingly written short volume. 

The method employed described the Preface, although reflects 
part the practice some university professors, new departure and deserves 
consideration. The course consists two lectures and one discussion per week 
for class twenty thirty students. Each lecture, according Father 
Shiels, should story rather than analytic study historical move- 
ment. The text planned serve guide assist the student following 
the lectures and reviewing them. does not supply complete and definitive 
narrative does the usual bulky college rather opener new 
fields and seeks inspire the student enter these fields, master them and, 
the process, read history for enjoyment. help this, portion 
chosen reference book read part the required classwork. Four standard 
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manuals—Thompson-Palm-Van Nostrand, Watts, Boak-Hyma-Slosson and 
Ferguson-Bruun—have been selected for the required reading. Besides, after 
each chapter there select list books provided guides more extensive 
student reading. The lecture, therefore, based one more chapters the 


text depending the emphasis which the instructor wishes place upon the 
various historical factors, states general ideas, interprets movements, proposes 
problems. discussion directs the work the individual students and 
affords them opportunity for self-expression. This happy combination 
enthusiastic presentation and careful check with the text pathfinder has 
produced excellent results. Yet this History Europe mere syllabus 
outline European history; continuous and moving story and 
includes all the essentials, leaving the student clothe with more detailed 
and topical reading the full-fleshed model which the author has fashioned, 
This reviewer has discovered after employment both method and text that 
they are sound pedagogically and work. 

there will certainly second edition, the following suggestions may 
help perfect the work. More the fine colored maps which now illustrate 
the high points the narrative should added. For example, maps illustrat- 
ing the growth Christianity, Europe after the Peace Westphalia (1648) 
and after the Congress Vienna (1815), map the world 1941. 
Genealogical tables and chronological charts, somewhat the plan those 
Carl Stephenson’s Medieval History, might hung appendix 
useful skeleton which the better fix the text. The short bibliography 
for broader reading given after each chapter is, perhaps, too select and times 
too one-sided; could doubled with profit the inclusion more 
articles culled from historical reviews, some English translations important 
foreign works and some the longer works which are now missing. Under 
Required Reading which follows each chapter, references Guggenberger’s 
Weber’s General History the Christian Era some other volume 
Catholic scholar might well admitted. Even is, the book mechani- 
cally almost perfect, with good bibliographies, convenient maps, adequate index 
and attractive format. should supply its content, emphasis and method, 
long felt need especially Catholic colleges. 

Canisius College, Buffalo. 


SCHLAERTH. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION Guglielmo Ferrero. (Translated 
Theodore Jaeckel.) New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1941. Pp. xiv, 
351. $3.50. 

Signor Ferrero’s latest book, written Switzerland, study the 
diplomacy 1814-1815 showing how Europe ended the Napoleonic wars 
and founded new pacific and non-revolutionary political order based 
the treaties Paris and Vienna. This accomplishment, conceives it, 
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was the calming great panic that broke upon the world with the collapse 
law and authority France and drew all Europe into imprisoning 
circle fear and the usurpation and abuse power. 

The story the revolutionary age presented here the story what 
men when they are frightened. Fear the “brigands,” who would come 
with the breakdown the king’s government, led the violence that swept 
the provinces France 1789. Fear inspired the Jacobin terror and the 
killing the king. Fear provoked war 1792, and sent Bonaparte’s army 
four years later over the Alps into Italy, where upset the peninsular 
balance power and undermined the security the central European sys- 
tem. was fear that led the coup Brumaire, all the new revolu- 
tionary dictatorships, the imperial tyranny, all the wars that devastated 
the Continent until the vicious circle was broken 1814. What Europe needed 
desperately but could not obtain, during that chaotic quarter century, was 
the kind government that would not terrorized into abusing the force 
its command: government that legitimizes itself resting the consent 
the governed and demonstrates its legitimacy allowing the existence 
opposition within the State. Political liberty working within the safe- 
guard constitutional law—this was the essential thing the Revolution 
was overcome from within and the States Europe brought back 
observance the law nations, moderation foreign policy and the 
security afforded balance power. 

According Signor Ferrero the evil spell was broken 1814 three 
men: Europe was “saved the courage radical Czar, married bishop 
and exiled king.” Alexander Russia, not satisfied merely drive 
Napoleon’s armies from his own dominions, took the cause European 
liberation and led victorious military coalition upon Paris. There 
searched for government—a liberal government—with which make 
reconciling and magnanimous peace. imperialists had gone, but Talley- 
rand, ex-foreign minister, Grand Chamberlain the Empire and imperial 
Prince Benevento, had remained. sought out the Czar and per- 
suaded him adopt the principle and restore the Bourbon 
Louis XVIII. The king came back, accepted constitutional regime that 
tolerated opposition, and sent Talleyrand the Congress Vienna 
represent the great principles legitimacy and the law nations—useful 
principles now French government that saw restoration the 
eighteenth-century state-system means restraining the appetites the 
victorious Allies. 

was revived Weimar Republic were send Ribbentrop 
future peace conference plead the cause law, free nations and the 
rights men. But the impudence seems lost Signor Ferrero, for Talley- 
rand his hero. presented here nothing less than the savior 
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Europe, and cannot recall any work which the dimensions this states- 
man assume such magnitude. But for him Alexander would have sought 
vain for government with which negotiate the 1814 Treaty Paris, 
Louis would not have recovered his throne, and France would have been 
denied pacific constitutional government. Talleyrand, seems, was supreme 
exemplar what Ferrero calls “the constructive Those who have 
this precious endowment put their thought touch with reality, learn 
the nature things, discover and apply principles. are given under- 
stand here that Talleyrand, even while served the Directory, Consulate 
and Empire and administered the revolutionary looting Europe, never- 
theless always cherished these principles the back his mind. And when 
length was free apply them wrought the restoration Europe. 

the breadth, the depth and humanity his ideas, the courage with which 
applied them the most critical moments, the sort haughty disinterest which 
ennobles the most important part his work, Talleyrand seems have the right 
precedence over all the statesmen who have appeared the Western world since 
the Revolution. overcame the greatest panic ever devastate history, created 
world which was outlive him for century, helped Alexander save Western 
civilization, and left work which had faults. believe the only statesman 
history for whom this honor can claimed. 

What pity the erstwhile Bishop Autun cannot rise from his grave 
hear the eulogy, for was witty scamp and would enjoy the joke. 

The faults Signor Ferrero’s book are many and the kind that could 
only dealt with adequately very long review. exaggerates both 
the value and sincerity the work Alexander and Talleyrand Vienna, 
and conversely minimizes the degree which the settlement Europe was 
shaped Metternich, Castlereagh and Wellington. interprets, and 
wrongly think, Talleyrand’s doctrine legitimacy distinguishing between 
“dead and legitimacies”; and yet never seems 
perceive the important truth that the very test legitimacy was pragmatic 
expediency which was the one principle—if that principle—that governed 
the work the Congress Vienna. misconception that affects importantly 
Ferrero’s whole theory the Napoleonic wars his curious notion that 
the European balance was not upset until the Treaty Campo Formio 
1797; apparently thinks the extinction the Venetian Republic did 
more violence the European system than the French conquest the left 
bank the Rhine and the Netherlands. Often writes the new 
Europe 1815 had one its main pillars the magnanimous 1814 Treaty 
with France; yet that treaty was swept away Napoleon’s return and 
replaced the punitive instrument 1815. Again, for some odd reason, 
Ferrero repeatedly states that the excellence the Vienna treaties attested 
their having lasted until 1914; which absurd, for they were completely 


discarded 1871. 
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This book has, however, some strong merits. shows good insight into the 
nature the Jacobin and Napoleonic upheaval. abounds with shrewd 
political intelligence and cogent showing the necessity balance 
power and the law nations European civilization kept from ship- 
wreck. Walter Lippmann has praised the book most extravagantly, saying 
that points the way for bringing peace our times. And this right; only 
not see anything extraordinary novel the discovery. Mr. Lippmann 
says must find German Talleyrand and negotiate treaty with him. Very 
good. Alexander found his Talleyrand when arrived with his armies before 
Paris. When another Alexander arrives like manner before Berlin 
reasonable expect that another Talleyrand will crawl forth make peace. 


FordhamUniversity. Ross 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY AND THE Wak. John Ferguson. Phila- 
delphia: University Pennsylvania Press, 1939. Pp. 251. $3.50. 
Professor Ferguson has written scholarly monograph that based upon 

the manuscripts the Department State and upon many printed sources 

and secondary works. did not have access the correspondence the 

British Foreign Office the archives the consulate general the Orange 

Free State located New York City; but unlikely that these sources 

information would have greatly altered the conclusions reached the present 

study. regretted, however, that the author did not make more 
careful analysis American public opinion. His survey based upon hasty 
sampling editorial opinion few important newspapers. There has been 
attempt study the business religious press, nor see the reflection 
any sectional sentiment. 

The struggle between the Boers and the British South Africa followed 

pattern curiously familiar students contemporary conflicts. was 

undeclared war, and the American Government took note this fact 

omitting its usual declaration neutrality. This action was eminently fitting 
because Secretary Hay was most unneutral thought and was wedded the 
idea that British victory was necessary for the best interests civilization. 

Just prior the outbreak the war, Secretary Hay informed Henry White, 

London, that action would taken “contrary convicition that 

the one indispensable feature our foreign policy should friendly under- 
standing with England.” Hay also instructed White say “many things for 
our friends the Foreign more things than have any 
business say.” subsequent instructions Henry White, Hay repeated 
these Anglophile sentiments, and March, 1900, expressed the view that 
“the fight England the fight civilization and progress and all our 


interests are bound her 
But Hay was not alone these sentiments. Theodore Roosevelt was writing 
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much the same key. December, 1899, there seemed concerted 
movement, the part certain European Powers, intervene the Boer 
War. This contingency greatly alarmed Roosevelt, and wrote one his 
friends that would “very strongly favor this country taking hand 
the European continent selected this opportunity try smash the British 
Empire.” his opinion, “real liberty and real progress are bound with 
the prosperity the English-speaking peoples.” year later thought that 
the defeat the British armies South Africa might lead the disinte- 
gration the British Empire. this event, the “United States would 
grave danger from the great European military and naval powers.” January, 
1900, was fearful that “‘serious disaster” Great Britain would mean 
war between and some one the great continental European nations 
within five America’s interests were closely tied with those 
the British Empire that intervention should take place the moment felt 
that British strength had reached low ebb. 

view these deep-seated beliefs the part Hay and Roosevelt, one 
not surprised discover that America’s rights upon the high seas, during 
the Boer War, were blithely surrendered’ the Department State. Hay 
had desire pen long protests the British Governmnt about seizures 
American cargoes, and had interest questions contraband, con- 
tinuous voyage, and the immunity private property sea. His chief concern 
was clear-cut British victory over the belligerent Boers, and American 
citizens received compensation for British confiscation their property, 
was entirely willing accept the money and forget the priniciples involved. 
him, freedom the seas was empty phrase unless was given real 
meaning Anglo-American concert. 

Forham University. CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL. 


ENGLISH VILLAGERS THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. George Caspar 
Homans. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press. Pp. xiv, 
478. $4.50. 

this splendid and scholarly book, Mr. Homans has 
thirteenth century with the outlook sociologist rather than with the 
analysis economist. The result the presentation material already 
known with the addition several worthwhile data gleaned from monastic 
records and hitherto unused manorial Rolls. 

Mr. Homans has classified his material under four heads: fields, families, 
manors and feasts. the first book, details the tenants’ skill and implements 
for the cultivation the soil; the second devoted the family life the 
land and the modes inheritance. This section contains very interesting 
chapter “Troth plight and weddings.” Book three Manors analy- 
sis the relations between tenant and lord. Book four deals with the tenants. 
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extremely difficult form definite picture medieval village 
because feudal customs. Mr. Homans’ definition, which also descrip- 
tion the English champion (open country) village clear and illuminating: 


village was distinguishable unit. was unit that two more fields, sub- 
mitted the customs the champion husbandry, surrounded and belonged it, that 
the houses the villages were clustered one group and that the villagers thought 
themselves and behaved distinct social group. 


This feeling unity and solidarity was the essence medieval thought 
and village life but reflected the larger concept. Nowhere was this more 
evident than the his relation the parish 
Church. the author rightly states: 
the parish was the village. The boundaries the parish were the boundaries 
the village. But common bounds were only the outward sign something much 


more important which parish and village had common; the congregation the 
parish church was the body all the villagers. The men who worked together wor- 


shiped together. 


Medieval society was concatenated unit, bound mutual rights and 
the lord protect his man’s person; the man protect his lord’s 
goods and person. 

Mr. Homans’ volume English thirteenth-century village life one 
the clearest description and most searching content that historians have 
produced date. 


Fordham JEREMIAH O’SULLIVAN. 


Broun. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1941. Pp. xxx, 561. 
$3.50. 

Collected Edition Heywood Broun, general terms, may called 
diary: his diary and diary public events interesting columnist. The 
autobiographical throb beats strongly every one the essay-like sections. 
Small effort and one can hear Broun telling what has say, see him 
changing under various moods. What had say may not too profound 
yet member the human race (though always troubadour spirit), 
Broun was dead earnest living the character man. ring eyes ran 
around his head: saw everything far and near, artists, authors, college- 
men, sports, politicians, laborers, judges, leaders nations, family life and 
especially life the Broun family. While his eyes scanned the world for 
human happenings had for each object and person whom observed 
heart always nicely tempered its movements, and ever retaining human 
fondness even for those whom justly had oppose and condemn. With his 
opinions one may not agree, but all will find the company Broun real 


pleasure. 
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towards the Catholic conceptions the brotherhood man and the Father- 
hood God. Broun’s background was spiritual and scriptural: his spirit kept 
its directness and simplicity. felt the urge make the world into one 
large family bound cords justice and charity. After had supported 
these finer feelings his life upon the communion the Catholic body, 
said: “Things which once were sort sentimental solace are now realities.” 
There the fold the Church found himself identified with every living 
man the world brother, brother the common clay Brother the One 
Holy Spirit which encompasses all. 


Fordham University. McGowan 


ANDERSON. Letters and Journal Diplomat. Edited Isabel Ander- 
son. New York: Fleming Revell Company, 1940. Pp. 672. $5.00. 

Last American Aristocrats is, perhaps, the most appropriate title for the 
hero these pages. They describe, almost entirely Larz Anderson’s own 
words taken from his letters and journals, postgraduate trip around the 
world 1888-89, early diplomatic experiences London (1891-94) and 
Rome (1894-97), trip the Far East 1910, diplomatic mission 
Belgium (1911-12), ambassadorship Japan (1912-13), travels across 
every sea and through almost every country the world, and above all the 
mind and heart and faith lover men and nature and shrewd com- 
mentator social and political changes. introductory chapter Mrs. 
Isabel Anderson traces the fortunes the Anderson family from Robert who 
built the manor house, Virginia, through the first Larz, who 
fifteen “rode all the way from Kentucky horseback” enter Harvard 
1818 and later married into the Longworths Cincinnati, General 
Anderson the father Larz. This chapter sketches the many friendships 
formed Exeter and Harvard. 

the wanderings abroad and the peace his own home some hint may 
gathered from the words which conclude the diaries: 


sat the fire one day, the den Weld, with map the world unfolded 
before us, realized that had covered most it. had circled the globe several 
times, well the continents South America and Africa. had cruised among 
far-away islands the East and visited many odd corners the world. Over many 
seas had flown our Black Horse flag. had sailed the Land the Midnight 
Sun and traversed the desert Saraha. had seen dawn break Mt. Everest. 
had watched the sun gleam pagodas, and twilights fall the voice the 
muezzin echoed from minaret minaret. had seen the moon rise over beautiful 
Rio Janeiro, and its pale crescent shine the marvelous Taj Mahal. 

Our many years married life had really been unique. Always and had 
pulled together. had known the best times our century and had been active 
the most fortunate era civilization that had touched great heights, just 


Strange may sound, Broun’s communistic leanings were his steps 
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today touching great depths. And our life home and abroad had 
numbered among our friends all sorts and conditions people. 

The earth was white with snow. Once more, had for nearly forty years, 
Isabel and faced the glory the western sky, and watched the sun down our 


happiness. 


But what will interest the historian most are Larz Anderson’s obiter dicta 
men and events. Thus his years London did not make him particularly 
Anglophile. regard the Chilean affair 1892 writes: 


should regret, think, English arbitration. The English have tremendous interests, 
nitrates and other things, Chile and now that war seems possible, they will 
anything prevent it, offering, for instance arbitrate. And yet, this time, 
they have done everything make the competing Yankee unpopular. fact and 
cannot denied, that where the Irish are concerned, the English cannot fair. 


the other hand, his years Tokio made him friendly the Japanese. “If 
trouble ever comes—and there certainly would seem need such 
thing—it will much our country’s fault.” 

Still Republican 1920, did not like the way that things were moving 


under Democratic 


Under the stress war weak, subservient Democratic Congress passed law after 
law, giving the President powers more autocratic than those czar, which 
instantly made use appointing irresponsible men important posts, bringing about 
orgy waste and dishonesty. 


finds things 1929 even worse: 


Radicals and devotees Russia were allowed futile and supine Senate make 
monstrous charges and support them the testimony harlots, bandits, train robbers, 
convicts just released, and men dismissed from office for malfeasance. was 
terrible indictment the Government’s weakness, and the ineffectiveness older 
and worthier legislators. The year was not happy one. 


deep note religious feeling runs through all these pages: 


delight has been see every place how evenly distributed are gifts 
beauty and good (p. Henry Edwardes’ death has shocked so. sat 
long time the Grand Church the Jesuits [in Rome] where vespers were being 
sung (p. Even the memory the happiest times saddening, and much 
seems had been another world (p. This [Belgium] most 
Catholic country and the hands the Clericals. But yet, this very old power may 
our salvation against the new isms today and their dangerous radical tendencies 
(p. was happy that bringing had been taught faith that never 
failed me, however much life had changed from those early years (p. 472). 


Were Larz Anderson still living, would doubt even more inclined 
meditate the apparently eternal conflict between “this very old power” 


and the “new isms today.” 
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SCIENCE 


Hermann Ranke, Henry Sigerist, Richard Shryock, Evarts 
Graham, Edgar Singer, Hermann Weyl. (University Pennsylvania 
Bicentennial Conference.) Philadelphia: University Pennsylvania Press, 
1941. Pp. 123. $1.50. 

These eight lectures are intended give outline the history science 
but, often happens with symposia, some events have found very extensive 
treatment while other facts paramount importance are omitted, only 
slightly analyzed. The chapter the beginning science ancient Meso- 
centers particular stage which there were work forces that led 
extensive scientific development the middle the fourth millenium 
the land ancient Sumer. The oldest described documents from Mesopo- 
tamia contain lists related entries, but there continuity and distribution 
which set them off sharply from the usual run business documents whose 
significance once temporary and local. That the beginning family 
documents scholarly character. The primary purpose the lists was 
aid the preservation the knowledge writing, but Speiser very acutely 
observes they are great importance for the natural scientists because they 
include groupings birds, fish, domestic animals, plants and the like that 
they presuppose careful observation and imply organization and analysis 
the data. They serve purposes which are not related their subject matter 
and lead course time independent studies the fields zoology and 
botany, and later geology and chemistry. The author then studies the rela- 
tion between the ancient Mesopotamian civilization and its expansion among 
distant and heterogeneous outsiders who were attracted the orbit Meso- 
potamian civilization, and finally demonstrates that the perspective 
more than five thousand years can only deepen our appreciation the debt 
which owe ancient Mesopotamia. 

his lecture ancient astronomy Otto Neugebauer examines the question 
the historical origin the problem the rising times ecliptic arcs and, 
admitting that possible that independent attempts have been made 
determine the variability the length the days directly, seems 
proved the investigation Pogo Egyptian water-clocks. notes that 
the Babylonian astronomy the connection between the length the days 
and the visibility the moon which involves the rising times was established 
very early. Without proposing any definite solution the earlier history the 
problem, emphasizes the fact that here large field open for all those 
who are interested the fascinating problem the creation our time scale. 
The development medicine and surgery ancient Egypt faced 
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Hermann Ranke whose works the field Egyptology are well known. 
devotes special attention the papyrus Ebers and the papyrus Edwin Smith, 
both written about the seventeenth century B.C. The examination their 
description cases and their prescriptions brings the author the conclusion 
that scientific spirit common both papyri, although difference between 
them obvious owing the fact that the first compilation recipes 
while the other enumeration surgical cases exactly observed. Ranke 
believes that during the longer first part Egyptian history medicine and 
surgery reached remarkable climax about the height the Middle Kingdom 
while the second part, beginning about the time the Hyksos invasion, the 
decline noticeable. 

Henry Sigerist, the prominent historian medicine, offers interesting 
contribution medieval medicine, observing that very regrettable that 
discussion Greek medicine had omitted this symposium, for Greek 
experience and Greek thought constituted basic content medieval medicine. 
examines the synthesis rare harmony that was achieved between Greek 
and medieval views until, the Renaissance, the western world revolted 
against traditions. The transmission Greek ideas through the Moslem 
empire the East and the Christian world the West examined some 
clearly written pages with fine criticism. The assimilation the Golden Age 
Arabic medicine studied exactly and the synthesis that can traced 
the works the Western physicians the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
outlined concise but persuasive page. The Renaissance marked the turn- 
ing point its attitude revolt against the traditional authorities and this 
revolt paved the way new medical science. 

The rise modern scientific medicine subject paper Richard 
Shryock, author masterly piece work the Development Modern 
Medicine. traces this lecture the progress medicine from the time 
Morgagni, whose lead was later followed the great Paris school clinicians 
and pathologists, until the actual process which the clinical pathological 
research the early nineteenth century led the greatest therapeutic achieve- 
ments. examines the progress techniques and affirms that, the interest 
sound historical perspective, one should guard against the popular tendency 
proclaim only the harvest and forget the pioneers who sowed the seed. 
Morgagni Padua, Bichat Paris, Bright London, Gerhard Philadel- 
phia and Virchow Berlin will never acquire the popular recognition that 
justly accorded Pasteur Koch, but the former and their professional 
contemporaries were all truth the founders modern medicine. 
desired that this decisive affirmation remembered and accepted not only 
the scholars and the professionals, but also all those who are interested 


the history culture. 
Evarts Graham exposes the progress surgery the two last centuries. 
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summarizing very clearly the most important events which brought the sur- 
geon today far from the humble position his colleague two centuries 
ago. Any contribution the rapidly developing domain medicine has 
paramount importance one another field surgery and, therefore, the 
modern surgeon, ambitious become pathfinder, must Graham 
very convincingly demonstrates not only well versed anatomical, patho- 
logical and technical foundations his work, but will find necessary 
even acquaint himself with distantly related sciences. 

The subject the paper Edgar Singer Mechanism, Vitalism, 
and Naturalism very difficult summarize few lines. The author tries 
follow the conflict between two schools thought with method expressly 
designed for the purpose which calls the logico-historical method. 

Finally, the last lecture the Mathematical Way Thinking, Her- 
mann Weyl examines the form reasoning through which mathematics pene- 
trates not only into the science the external world but even into our every- 
day thought about human affairs, and later that form reasoning which the 
mathematician applies his own field. starts from the reform teaching 
mathematics which began with the great mathematician Felix Klein and 
studies the evolution mathematical thinking and the constructive character 
mathematics. analyzes the axiomatic attitude and the spreading its 
influence from the roots all branches the mathematical tree. Attempting 
make visible the sources the manifestations mathematical thinking, 
conciudes with persuasive demonstration that mathematics, spite its age, 
not doomed progressive sclerosis its growing complexity, but still 
intensely alive, drawing nourishment from its deep roots minds and nature. 

every page this book, which opinions scientists different ten- 
dencies and various interests are collected, the reader will find original ideas 
and will surely stimulated meditate about some the most fascinating 
problems the history science. 

Yale University School Medicine. CASTIGLIONI. 


Tue DEVELOPMENT THE (Second Series.) Oystein Ore, 
Frank Schlesinger, Henry Margenau, John Arrend Timm, Chester Ray 
Longwell, Lorande Loss Woodruff, Walter Richard Miles, John Farquhar 
Fulton. Edited Woodruff. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1941. Pp. 336. $3.00. 

The book represents series eight popular lectures delivered before the 
Yale Chapter the Gamma Alpha graduate scientific fraternity which 
brief historical review given successively mathematics, astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, geology, biology, psychology and medicine. you happen 
familiar with the history any one these sciences, you will immediately 
object that the task assigned each author the alloted space was im- 
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possible one. And you will able prove your point perfectly pointing 
out what you consider serious omissions, calling attention pass- 
ages that you characterize little more than slightly amplified lists names 
and dates. Conceding that the task was impossible, and forgetting the promise 
contained the title the book, you will find that the work the whole 
well written and, source information about fields with which you are 
not too familiar, very interesting. imagine that there are great many people 
who will enjoy the book very much. 

Now for the title. this the story the development science? true 
that the history science has been one brilliant flash success after another? 
was not the battle against ignorance and doubt fought inch inch over 
small details that seemed insignificant the time, but whose importance was 
only realized later? narrative the failures scientific endeavor would 
give more intimate picture the development science than can obtained 
merely looking the successes. 

Professor Margenau seems regret that all the problems the physicist 
have not been solved. consoles with the thought, “Correlation will come 
surely the dawn new day.” Personally, think that the unsolved 
difficulties science are the very life that science. For this reason liked 
Professor Longwell’s lecture geology much better. should not like 
think that this the day the social sciences, and that older sciences have died 
and turned into dogmas. this connection, look the way which the 
question relativity handled. Professor Schlesinger says: “This result 
has been confirmed every suitable eclipse during the past twenty years.” 
Were there more than two total eclipses the sun during that time that 
were really suitable? And why was Miller’s work not mentioned? Here was 
chance show that science was still alive, and Professor Schlesinger missed 
it. “But,” will retort, “what could the space disposal 

The conclusion that the book rather nice collection information for 
the popular reader, and that scientific reader should skip the lecture 
subject that knows too well, for that lecture was not meant for him. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS. Democratic Procedure under the 
Constitution the United States. Wallace McClure. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xxii, 449. $4.75. 

There are two methods which the United States may enter into formal 
engagements with other powers. Article II, section the Federal Consti- 
tution authorizes the executive “to make Treaties, provided two-thirds 
the Senators present concur.” Another method that the executive 
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agreement, unmentioned the Constitution but sanctified usage, whereby 
executive negotiations with other States may concluded formal act 
without Senatorial approval. 

“While legalistic reasons for choosing one the other are sometimes 
advanced, such distinctions are likely slight essentially non- 
existent.” Alternative use treaties executive agreements has been made 
“to accomplish much the same purposes the same substantially the 
same phraseology, meaning, and effect,” writes Dr. McClure (p. 5). These 
are conclusions which cannot accepted without question. 

The basic distinction between treaty and agreement confines the agree- 
ment-making power those matters over which the President exercises 
exclusive jurisdiction under the terms the Constitution, special 
areas control granted him and specifically defined Congress. There 
are other matters, however, with respect which has not the past and 
does not legally present conclude agreements, but which can dealt 
with internationally only through the medium treaties requiring Senatorial 
consent. This distinction fundamental our governmental system 
balanced powers. Dr. McClure’s numerous examples the use executive 
agreements the United States, carefully annotated they are, not 
demonstrate their identity with treaties nor deny the existence this basic 
difference between the two types international compacts. 

The argument this book briefly follows. Our constitutional re- 
quirement obliging the President secure Senatorial consent treaties 
undemocratic, since allows minority (one-third the Senators present) 
control majority (the remaining two-thirds). There being essential 
difference between treaty and agreement, and the agreement-making 
power being legitimate authority amply bolstered constitutional usage, 
“the result that for controversial international acts the Senate method 
may well quietly abandoned, and the instruments handled executive 
agreements” (p. 378). 

The old arguments need for quick and positive action interna- 
tional affairs single responsible executive, and the inability legislative 
assemblies pass upon technical details are familiar students modern 
government. Senatorial delay and partisan obstructionist tactics the con- 
sideration treaties are advanced additional cogent reasons for aban- 
doning the treaty method. Indeed, they seem stressed undemocratic 
feature our constitutional system even more than the facts warrant, 
although admitted most that there are undesirable features associated 
with the consideration treaties the Senate. 

The author emphasizes the wisdom maintaining popular control over 
foreign affairs democracy. argues that the President the well-nigh 
perfect symbol democratic responsible leadership” (p. 372), and thar 
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therefore control all matters high policy and controversial nature 
should left exclusively his hands. The Senate should allowed 
concern itself only with “purely routine acts, about which public opinion 
seems some inconsistency here. who still place 
confidence the ability legislative assemblies govern democratic 
State will fail, perhaps, appreciate the reasons why already powerful 
executive, elected four-year intervals, necessarily more responsive the 
wishes the electorate than deliberative assembly, one-third whose 
members must retire stand for re-election every two years. 

The volume nevertheless authoritative and challenging presentation 
one method proposed means eliminating acknowledged shortcom- 
ings our constitutional system for the control foreign relations. 
Queens College, New York. MENG. 


THE PERSECUTION THE CATHOLIC CHURCH THE THIRD REICH: 
Facts and Documents. Anonymous. Translated from the German. New 
York: Longmans, Green Co., 1940. Pp. 565. $3.00. 

Doubtless this closely printed volume will welcome those who are 
satisfied with facts. many its appeal will less because based 
the debatable procedure which allows facts speak for themselves. Though 
historical synthesis rarely attempted, the facts are set suitable back- 
grounds that reader may have difficulty reaching personal con- 
clusion. Sticklers for authenticity will shy towards translations and 
excerpts, particularly when made anonymously. 

The book undertakes pass review evidence against Nazism revealed 
Papal and episcopal pronouncements and produced the Nazi party 
and its government. Included are valuable appendices such the Concordat 
1933, the letter Pope Pius the Nazis and the sermon Cardinal 
Faulhaber relating the case Father Rupert Mayer. The book equipped 
with some anticlerical cartoons which are indeed crude but not new. There 
workable index. 

Lack historical elaboration weakens the conclusion that the Nazi 
attitude and procedure against the Church are essential rather than passing 
tactic and strategy. The book handy listing the Nazi bag tricks 
used attack and destroy Christianity. Assumption all key Nazis, 
suppression the Catholic press and the taking over schools were prepara- 
tory moves for the employment full government pressure through laws, 
terror, economics and propaganda. 

The favorite method attack covered camouflage. This usually 
disarms the public charging the Church with political ambition, aims 
and action. Evasion responsibility for attacks ready for the Nazis the 
ruse blaming the party itself, case the Government involved, some 
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subordinate made the scapegoat. The well-known Blitz method the Nazi 
battle set aside when they fight the Church. This kind war calls for 
slow, subtle and systematic softening the public opinion means 
propaganda. Thus turns out that the present volume excellent review 
the Nazi method. not good the reader interested Nazi 
ideology. 

While reader the book may easily conclude that the Nazis have much 
more their system than mere technique revolution, and that they 
really are dangerous revolutionaries philosophic sense, can dis- 
turbed the thought that perhaps after all the Nazis are symptomatic 
exhibition world-wide condition. 

Perhaps the best justification this book lies its furnishing the public 
with handy antidote the Nazi propaganda. 
St. Francis Seminary, Wisc. 
Economic Kenneth Boulding. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1941. Pp. xviii, 809. $4.25. 

Economic Analysis significant contribution the systematization 
economic doctrine the introductory level. Professor Boulding has abandoned 
the traditional “conceptual-institutional” organization for what may termed 
“implemental” scheme. other words, has grouped his chapters—and 
certain extent his intra-chapter material—on the basis the tool concepts 
necessary economic analysis rather than the basis economic concepts 
and institutions. This most clearly reflected the fact that his book 
divided into the following two major divisions: Demand and Supply and The 
Marginal Analysis. The reader this book enabled concentrate his atten- 
tion upon the given segments economic analysis without the distraction and 
confusion commonly occasioned the introduction sharply different tool 
concepts into the treatment particular segment. The author’s departure 
from the old and accepted means, therefore, the introduction much needed 
degree psychological arrangement into the organization elementary eco- 
nomics. this fact lies his contribution the systematization economic 
thought. 

Professor Boulding appears appreciate the truth that monopolistic 
elements have become more than moderate significance the economy. 
This should not interpreted mean that the author has entirely discarded 
the assumption free competition. simply devotes considerable portion 
his book these elements—three chapters monopoly and one imperfect 
competition. His book does not present new system economic theory based 
assumptions more realistic than that free competition. 

This book contains considerably more theory than many textbooks the 
field introductory economics. Yet, does treat sufficiently large and well 
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chosen number “problems” illustrate the principles and enliven the 
whole. seems admirably designed meet the textbook needs the 
professor who sincerely wishes teach and the student who really desires 
study “economic principles.” matter fact, seems adequately 
mature and comprehensive serve valuable reading material for course 
intermediate theory offered group who are known rather weak their 
knowledge introductory economics. 

Economic Analysis, Professor Boulding has made use practical peda- 
gogical device. has distributed his appendix material throughout the body 
the book, placing each part after the chapter chapters which the 
collateral material pertinent. The net result this strategy should more 
student readers the appendix. 

AND His CHRISTIAN SOLIDARISM. Franz 

Mueller, M.C.S. Saint Paul, Minnesota: The College St. Thomas, 

1941. Pp. 50. 

Some will find enlightenment and stimulation from this booklet which tells 
the social philosophy Heinrich Pesch. The ideas and ideals advanced 
him are quite familiar the ever increasing group those who have 
always before them the principles Quadragesimo Anno. But Papal En- 
cyclicals are frequently prepared for widespread discussion given 
problem circles Catholic otherwise. The Christian Solidarism Heinrich 
Pesch paved the way one contributing element the great social En- 
cyclical Piux XI. 

This booklet evidently work love. well recall that the 
author, Professor Franz Mueller, M.C.S., along with Professors 
Brauer (now St. Thomas College, St. Paul, Minnesota), Briefs (now 
Georgetown University), Schwer (formerly Dean the University 
School Divinity, Bonn), Gundlach, (at the Gregorian, Rome), 
Von Nell-Breuning (Theological College, Frankfort the Main), 
and Drs. Jostock and Rommen (now St. Joseph’s College, West 
Hartford, Conn.), formed study circle and met from time time 
Koenigswinter the Rhine, the years shortly before the appearance the 
encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, discuss the practical possibilities Solid- 
arism future vocational order society. 

Future editions should leave out the lengthy quotation the front page 
from Social Law and Service Richard Ely. “There such thing, 
either purely individual sin, purely individual righteousness” 
sentence from that quotation which will hardly commend itself, put the 
matter very mildly, Catholic theologian. 


Fordham University. Cox. 
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SUAREZ AND CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 


EDITOR: would strange indeed the Christian Philosophy creature- 
hood had waited for its exposition Frances Suarez (vd. Metaphysics 
Suarez,” Vol. XVI, no. 61, June, especially strange 
since Suarez’ exposition creaturehood still waiting for its acceptance 
most Christian philosophers. Christian thought can scarcely supposed 
forget history and, may be, philosophy well. 

remember history and, be, think philosophically need not detract 
from the fame Francis Suarez. His glory rests secure enough upon one 
fundamental title: was the first and, far, the last Christian 
attempt philosophical synthesis. should all well imitate him 
that attempt, and better model for the task than the Disputationes Meta- 
physicae cannot found. Then, too, would thanks Suarez himself 
his adversaries disagreed with him successfully. Positive scholarship supplies 
the arrows for all quivers today, and Suarez was among the foremost his 
generation teach the men his day and the way back sources. 
Besides, many think, and with some reason, that Suarez’ political philosophy 
ranks him with the best thinkers that field. These are titles aplenty 
philosophical fame. 

But claim for Suarez the achievement being the first construct the 
philosophy Christianity—that massive contention which ought 
met with massive denial. 

not true that St. Thomas Aquinas’ doctrine the real distincition 
between essence and existence Avicenna’s. not true that the idea 
necessity rather than creation St. Thomas’ principle limitation which 
essence. Rather, the idea necessity and not that creation the 
Avicennian essence. not true that the right creaturehood better 
established elsewhere than St. Thomas, his doctrine which directly 
opposes Avicenna’s upon the possibles. not true that Greek matter the 
same St. Thomas’ potency being, viz., essence. Matter for the Greeks, 
explained change; still does, for most Christian philosophers. Essence, St. 
Thomas, calculated explain, not change, but multiple being. 

one may venture positive assertion, the fundamental point Suarezian 
philosophy that potency kind act. those familiar with Greco- 
Arabian philosophy and with the fundamental principle Christian philosophy 
the total production being creation, leave judge whether 
Suarez’ basic contention either Christian philosophical. 

Marquette University. GERARD SMITH, 
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Duell, Sloan and Pearce: The Heart Europe, Denis Rougemont and Charlotte 
Muret (Pp. xii, 274, $2.50). 

Espasa-Calpe Argentina: Estudios Las Revistas (Fasciculos 
Biblioteca, Pp. 24, $1.25); Estudios Filosofia Griega: Parménides, 
Platén (Fasciculos Biblioteca, 7), Ismael Quiles, al. (Pp. 68, $2.50). 

Fordham University Press: Ralegh and Marlowe, Eleanor Grace Clark (Pp. 
488, The Christian Calendar and the Gregorian Reform, Peter Archer 
(Pp. xi, 124, $3.50); Philosophical Psychology, Raymond Anable (Pp. xxii, 254, 
$2.00). 

Harcourt, Brace Company: The South Architecture, Lewis Mumford (Pp. 
147, $2.00). 

Harper Brothers: America Prepares for Tomorrow, The Story our Total 
Defense Effort, William Dow Boutwell al. (Pp. xv, 612, $3.50) Grey Eminence, 
Study Religion and Politics, Aldous Huxley (Pp. 342, $3.50); The Imita- 
tion Christ, Thomas Kempis, edited Edward Klein (Pp. Ixix, 261, 
$3.00) Christian Truth History, Hugh Miller (Pp. xvii, 235, $2.50); The 
British Empire, 1815-1939, Paul Knaplund (Pp. xx, 850, $4.00). 

Heath and Co.: The American Reader, edited Claude Simpson and Allan 
Nevins (Pp. xviii, $2.50). 

Herder Book Co.: Canons and Decrees the Council Trent, Schroeder, 
O.P. (Pp. xxxiii, 608, $6.00); Cooperative Plenty, Elliot Ross (Pp. vii, 204, 
$2.00) The Fruitful Ideal, Factual Survey the Three Orders St. Francis 
the United States, Maximus Poppy, O.F.M. (Pp. 111; paper, $1.00; cloth, 
$1.50), The Franciscan Message Authentic Texts, Maximus Poppy, O.F.M. 
(Pp. 67, $.40). 

International Labour Office: Labour Supply and National Defence (Studies and 
Reports: Series Employment and Unemployment, No. 23, Pp. 245, $1.00). 

Jewish Publication Society America: Rome, Herman Vogelstein (Pp. xiii, 421, 

n.p.): Have Considered the Days, Cyrus Adler (Pp. xiii, 447, $2.50); The 

American Jewish Year Book, 5702, Vol. 43, edited Harry Schneiderman (Pp. xli, 


884, $3.00). 
Johns Hopkins Press: Art Criticism Now, Lionello Venturi (Pp. xi, 63, ten plates, 


$2.00). 

Longmans, Green Co.: The Persecution the Catholic Church the Third Reich, 
anonymous (Pp. 565, $5.00); The Legion Mary, Cecily Hallack (Pp. ix, 
192, $2.00) Scientific Aspects the Race Problem, Jennings, al. (Pp. ix, 
302, $3.00); The Living Thoughts Saint Paul, Jacques Maritain (The Living 
Thoughts Library, Pp. 161, $1.25). 

Louisiana State University Press: South America and Hemisphere Defense, 


Fred Rippy (Pp. xi, 101, $1.50). 
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Articles are entered under both author and subject headings. Book reviews are 
listed under the author the book, with title italics and the name the reviewer 
parenthesis. the figures given below, the first number denotes volume and the 
second the initial page article. 


Acta hebdomadae Thomisticae (D. 1:373 
Action frangaise, Condemnation of. Félix $:5 
Adams, Charles Darwin: Demosthenes and his influence (F. Preuss)...... 
Adams, James Truslow: Founding New England (S. Wilson)........ 1:179 
Adams, Léonie: Those elect (Theodore 1:174 


Aiton, Antonio Mendoza, first viceroy New Spain (M. Madden) 3:141 
Allen, Hervey: Israfel: the life and times Edgar Allan Poe (R. Hull)... 2:508 
Allen, James Turney: Stage antiquities the Greeks and Romans and their 


Altrocchi, Julia C.: St. Gregory and the Lombard 
America, Norse discovery of. 2:5 
American Party. This anti-Catholic madness. 3:357 
Andrade, C.: What the atom? (A. Frumveller).............. 
Andrews, P.: Tercentenary history Maryland (J. 
Antonianum; periodicum philosophico-theologicum trimestre (A. Cotter).. 1:371 
Arquilliére, X., ed.: plus ancien traité regimine christiano, 

par Jacques Viterbe (1301-1302) (M. 2:165 
Art forms and ideals restless age. 22582 
Ashton, John: God immanent and transcendent 3:88 
Athearn, and others: Indiana survey religious education (Sister 


Attwater, Donald: Vestments the western 


*This index covers those issues THOUGHT which are anterior the scope the 
Catholic Periodical Index. has been compiled Sister Mary David 
assistant librarian the College Notre Dame Maryland. 
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Bagley, William C.: Determinism education (A. Schmidt)........... 
Bandas, Rudolph G.: The master-idea St. Paul’s epistles the redemption 
Beard, Charles A.: Rise American civilization (S. Wilson)............. 336 
Béaslai, Piaras: Michael Collins and the making new Ireland (F. 
Belloc, Hilaire: Catholic church and history (Gerald 
Benét, Stephen V.: John Brown’s body (C. 
Bergman, John P.: Diplodocus longus Wyoming; the St. Louis University 
Blunden, Edmund: English poems (Theodore 1:174 
Bobbitt, Franklin: How make curriculum (J. Gonnelly)........... 
Borel, Emile: Space and time (Leo 3:519 
Bradford, Gamaliel: Darwin (R. 2:157 
Bridgman, W.: Logic modern physics (Leo 3:519 
Brodrick, James: Life and work Blessed Robert Francis Cardinal Bellar- 
Brosnan, William J.: God and reason (P. 557 
Brown, Stephen J.: Imagery element 1:213 
Brown, Stephen J.: Metaphor every-day 
Browning faith and morals. 1:513 
Buonamici, B.: L’Etruria gli Etruschi (J. 


Burtt, Edwin: Metaphysical foundation modern physical science (A. 


Butler, Cuthbert: Life and times Bishop Ullathorne, 1806-1889 (Henry Har- 
Cabot, Richard C., ed.: Goal social work (P. 
Callcott, H.: Church and state Mexico, 1822-57 (M. Madden)........ 
Carmichael, Montgomery: Cardinal Piermatteo 2:45 
Carmichael, Montgomery: Miguel Molinos, Spanish quietist................. 
Catholic church the United States (1776-1926) sesquicentennial essay. 
Catholic church Emergence the valley into history. 
Chapman, E.: History the Cuban republic (M. Madden)............ 
Chesterton, K.: Catholic church and conversion (G. 
Chesterton, K.: The everlasting man (J. 
Chicago, Catholic junior-high-school movement in. Egan............. 3:53 
China: her resources and wealth. 3:108; 3:258 
Christian union. Can Europe’s states unite? 
Christian union. Catholic attitude towards conference Christian unity. 
2:26 


Christian union. Christianity Lausanne. McClellan................ 


Christianity among the Jacalteca Indians Guatemala, Adaptations of. 


College government, Genesis American. 1:415 
Communism. Can America communized? 1:279 
Confrey, Burton: Crashaw’s religious 
Conklin, S.: Principles abnormal psychology (R. McCarthy).......... 
Connelly, Sister J.: The Holy Eucharist contemporary 549 
Connolly, L.: John Gerson, reformer and mystic (F. 
Cooley, J.: Probation and (J. 2:148 
Corcoran, T.: Catholic philosophy applied Catholic education............. 2:235 
Corcoran, T.: Function religious knowledge Catholic education......... 
Corcoran, T.: Liberal studies and moral aims; critical survey 

Coulter, M.: Where evolution and religion meet (R. Muttkowski)........ 
Cronin, M.: Primer the principles social science (P. Burkett)........ 3:161 
Crump, C., ed.: Legacy the middle ages (H. Harrington).............. 
Cunningham, F.: American college and Catholic education.............. 
d’Alés, Adhémar: Yet fire, problem reunion the Council 

Davidson, S.: Forerunners St. Francis and other studies (H. Harrington) 3:153 
H.: Birth ethics (J. 2:343 
Democratic principles Catholic tradition, Origin sound. Millar.. 2:594 
Dinosauria. Diplodocus longus Wyoming. Bergman................. 1:458 
Ducati, Pericle: Etruria antica (J. 3:322 
Duffey, William R.: Art forms and ideals restless 582 
Durant, Will: Story philosophy (Michael Kenny)......... 1:724 
Dusmet, Editta, marchesa: romance ancient Etruria (J.C. Altrocchi) 
Eden, Helen Parry: Queen Elizabeth’s 2:299 
Education, American college and Catholic. Cunningham.............. 
Education, Catholic philosophy applied Catholic. Corcoran............ 2:235 
Education, Progress American elementary. Johnson................... 698 
Egan, E.: Catholic junior-high-school movement Chicago............... 3:53 
Erskine, M.: Mother Philippine Duchesne (G. Garraghan)................ 1:713 
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Eugene, Sister old nun’s death [poem] 

Evolution, Bee and. MacDonald 

Evolution, God in. Sheen 

Evolution. Looking things scientifically. Frumveller 

Farges, Albert: Mystical phenomena (F. 

Farges, Albert: Ordinary ways the spiritual life (F. Keenan) 

Feeney, Leonard: Angelicus [poem] 

Feeney, Leonard: towns and little towns (F. Talbot) 

Fell, L.: Etruria and Rome (J. 

Florence, Council of. Yet fire. Adhémar 

Folk song, English. Donald Attwater 

Foran, Thomas G.: Intelligence tests 

Francis, Saint, literature past and present. O’Brien 

Freemasonry, Pope Clement XII and. Thurston 

Freund, Clement J.: Modern apprenticeship 

J.: Psychologia speculativa. (A. Cotter) 

Frumveller, F.: Continuity argument science 

Frumveller, F.: Looking things scientifically 

Furfey, Paul Hanly: Divine lesson social justice 

Furfey, Paul Hanly: Education the preschool child 

Galarza, E.: Roman Catholic church Mexico (M. Madden) 

Garraghan, J.: Emergence the Missouri valley into history 

Gibbs, E.: What led Canossa 

Gill, V.: Physics and metaphysics, experiment popularization 

Gillis, M.: Catholic church and the home (P. Burkett) 

Gilson, Etienne: Philosophie moyen age (M. Millar) 

Gilson, Etienne: Philosophy St. Thomas Aquinas (D. Kennedy) 

Goad, Harold Elsdale: Franciscan Italy (Thomas Walsh) 

God immanent and transcendent. Ashton 

God evolution. Sheen 

Grabmann, M.: Thomas Aquinas, his personality and thought (K. Murphy) 3:699 

Gregory, Saint, and the Lombard queen. Altrocchi 

Guénon, René: Orient Occident (M. Millar) 

Guérin, Eugénie de, Admirers of. Shallcross 

Guilday, P.: Catholic church the United States (1776-1926); sesquicen- 
tennial essay 

Guilday, P.: Life and times John England, first bishop Charleston (P. 
Blakely) 

Guiney, G., ed.: Letters Louise Imogen Guiney (E. Smothers) 

Hague, Robert C.: Robert Southwell 

Hamilton, G.: medical social terminology (P. Burkett) 

Hardy, Thomas: Human shows, far phantasies, songs and trifles (T. Maynard) 1:174 

Harrington, Henry: Conversion the Norse 

Harrington, Henry: Norse discovery America 

Harrow, Benjamin: Romance the atom (A. Frumveller) 

Hayes, C., ed.: Recent developments the social sciences (P. Burkett)... 3:161 

Hobson, A.: Free thought the social sciences (M. Millar) 1:179 

Horan, Ellamay: Religious needs the high-school girl 
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Horn, Aloysius: Bethlehem’s Babe archaic 
Hull, Robert R.: Catholicism and pessimism; Schopenhauer, Von Hartmann and 
Hull, R.: New realists and the American social evolution................. 2:252 
Hutton, E.: Franciscans England, 1224-1538 (Henry Harrington).......... 
Hutton, A.: Guidance from Francis Thompson matters faith (T. 


Immortality Greek thought, Tradition the Murray............ 


Janssens, E.: Vrai Thomisme faux Thomisme (D. Kennedy)............ 


Jarrett, Bede: Social theories the middle ages, 1200-1500 A.D. (M. 
Jennings, S.: Prometheus; or, Biology and the advancement man (R. 
Jerphanion, Guillaume de: The Antioch chalice: its date and symbolism...... 
John Salisbury: The statesman’s book John Salisbury, tr. John 
Johnson, George: Progress American elementary education................ 
Josephine Mary, Sister: Religion the elementary 3:602 
Judaism, Primitive church and. Krebs.............. 
Junior-high-school movement Chicago, Catholic. Egan............... 3:53 
Kant the philosophy Locke, Intimations of. Mahony............ 2:559 
Keane, H.: Primer moral philosophy (J. Ooghe).......... $42 
Keith, Arthur: Darwin’s theory man’s descent stands today (A. Frum- 
Kemeri, Sandor: Rambles with Anatole France (T. 2:161 
Kent, F.: Growth and contents the Old Testament (W. McClellan) 
Kilmer, Aline: Poor king’s daughter (T. 
King’s Highway [poem]. Charles 
Klein, Félix: Condemnation the Action 3:5 
Krebs, Engelbert: Primitive church and 
Farge, Oliver: Adaptations Christianity among the Jacalteca Indians 
Guatemala ........ 2:476 
Vaissiére, de: Elements experimental psychology (A. Cotter)..... 3:171 
Labor laws. Discretion industrial law. Kennedy................... 
Lapp, John A.: Hospital law (P. 
Lattey, Cuthbert, ed.: St. Thomas Aquinas (D. 
League nations. Can Europe’s states unite? Sencourt.................. 
Leonard, William Ellery: Two lives (T. Maynard)........ 1:174 
Lewis, Wyndham: Time and western man (R. 
Liturgy. Practical hygiene the Church. Muttkowski............... 1:137 
Locke, Intimations Kant the philosophy of. Mahony............... 2:559 


Luddy, J.: Life and teachings St. Bernard (J. M.-F. Marique) ..... 


Inman, G.: Problems Pan-Americanism (M. Madden)............... 
Intelligence tests. G. Foran 2 277 
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McClellan, H.: Catholic attitude towards conference Christian 
McCormick, Patrick Montessori and religious instruction............... 
McCullagh, F.: Red Mexico, reign terror America (M. Madden)... 
MacDonald, Alexander: The bee and evolution 2:464 
McDougall, William: Outline abnormal psychology (R. McCarthy)..... 2:514 
McEntegart, Bryan J.: How seventeenth-century New York cared for its poor; 

McNabb, Vincent: Catholic church and philosophy (G. Walsh)........... 2:332 
McWilliams, James A.: Peripatetic matter and 
Madariaga, Salvador de: English, Frenchmen, Spaniards: essay com- 

Madden, R.: The Mexican constitutions 1824 and 1857................ 1:311 
Mahony, J.: Cartesianism (Michael 1:724 
Mahony, J.: George Berkeley, Irish 1:78 
Mahony, J.: Intimations Kant the philosophy Locke............. 2:559 
Paul J.: China: her resources and wealth.................. 3:108; 3:258 
Mangan, J.: Life, character and influence Desiderius Erasmus Rotter- 

Maréchal, J.: Studtes the psychology the mystics (F. Keenan)......... 3:498 


Marique, Marie M.: Fine American silver the XVII and XVIII century.. 1:102 
Marique, Pierre J.: Thomas Edward Shields, apostle progress education. 
Masaryk, G.: The making state; memories and observations, 1914-1918 


Mason, Frances, ed.: Creation evolution (A. Frumveller) .............. 
Mathematics. Continuity argument science. Frumveller...... 3:424 
Matter and form, Peripatetic. 1:237 
Mayas. Adaptations Christianity among the Jacalteca Indians Guatemala. 

Maynard, Theodore: Exile, and other poems (J. 
Maynard, Theodore: Tribune the 
Médebielle, A.: L’expiation dans nouveau Testament (W. 

1:737 


Megroz, Francis Thompson, the poet earth and heaven (T.L. Connolly) 


Mental hygiene. Practical hygiene the Church. Muttkowski......... 1:137 
Mercier, Louis. Sister Jerome 
Merrill, T.: Essays early Christian history (E. Smothers).......... 2:318 
Metaphor every-day speech. 1:445 
Mexican constitutions 1824 and 1857. 1:311 
Meynell, Everard: Life Francis Thompson (T. Connolly).............. 2:173 
Millar, X.: Origin sound democratic principles Catholic tradition.. 
Millar, .F. X.: Scholastic philosophy and American political theory......... 1:112 
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Millar, X.: Stoicism modern 
Millar, X.: Unpopular essays the philosophy history (G. Walsh) 
Miller, F.: History philosophy (J. 2:342 
Missouri valley into history, Emergence the. Garraghan............ 1:193 
Molinos, Miguel, Spanish quietist. 1:39 
Montessori and religious instruction. 2:56 
Moore, C.: Family life George Washington (G. Garraghan)........... 
Moore, C.: Minimum course study (J. 1:731 
More, T.: Dogma evolution (R. Muttkowski)........ 
Morgan, H.: Evolution and genetics (R. Muttkowski)................. 1:364 
Morgan, H.: Theory the gene (R. 364 
Morison, E.: Oxford history the (S. 3:491 
Muntsch, Albert: Introductory sociology (P. 
Murchison, Carl: Criminal intelligence (J. 2:148 
Murdock, B.: Increase Mather (S. 1:179 
Murphy, C.: Judicial nullification unconstitutional legislation........... 2:121 
Murray, John: Tradition the soul’s immortality Greek thought........... 2:215 
Murray, H.: Political consequences the Reformation (M. Millar)... 1:170 
Murray, H.: Science and scientists the nineteenth century (R. Mutt- 

Muttkowski, A.: Practical hygiene the 
Muzzey, S.: American adventure (S. 3:491 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. Social service: outlines unit course 

for study clubs (P. Burkett)........... 3:161 
National Probation Association. The courts and the prevention 

New realists and the American social evolution. 2:252 
New York. How seventeenth-century New York cared for its poor. 

Newman, H., ed.: Nature the world and man (R. Muttkowski).... 
Newman, John Henry, cardinal. Liberal studies and moral aims; critical 

Norton, J.: movement social work (P. Burkett)......... 
Obregén, E.: Mexico los Estados Unidos ante derecho internacional 

O’Brien, I.: Saint Francis literature, past and 
O’Donnell, L.: The presence God; sonnet 2:230 
O’Donnell, L.: Rime the rood (C. 
Old nun’s death [poem]. Sister 
Olgiati, Francesco: Key the study St. Thomas (M. Millar)...... 
O’Toole, B.: Case against evolution (R. 
Paish, George: Road prosperity (J. 
Panama canal zone. Mr. Bidlack’s bid for fame. Wright............ 
Pearse, S.: Animal ecology (R. 
Peers, A.: Studies Spanish mystics. (F. Keenan).............. 
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Pessimism, Catholicism and. 1:335 
Peter, Saint. Petrus; the promise permanency the Church. Rickaby 
Petrucci, Cardinal Piermatteo. 2:45 
Phillips, Charles: High her tower (J. 
Phillips, Charles: The King’s Highway 3:72 
Philosophy. Continuity argument science. Frumveller.......... 3:424 
2:430 
Political philosophy. Origin sound democratic principles Catholic tradition. 

Political theory, Scholastic philosophy and American. Millar....... 1:112 


Poor, How seventeenth-century New York cared for its. McEntegart.1: 588; 2:403 
Popes. Petrus; the promise permanence the Church. Rickaby... 2:353 


Presence God, sonnet sequence. Charles O’Donnell................ 2:230 
Purgatory. Yet fire. Adhémar d’Alés (tr. Walsh)..... 1:474 
Pyne, John X.: Can America 1:279 
Queen Elizabeth’s godson. Helen Parry 23299 
Quietism. Cardinal Piermatteo Petrucci. 2:45 
Quietism. Miguel Molinos, Spanish quietist. Carmichael................. 1:39 
Randall, H.: Making the modern mind (Michael 
Religion the elementary schools. Sister Josephine 
Religious education movement, Week-day. 2:197 
Religious instruction, Montessori and. 2:56 
Religious liberty was won, How. 
Religious needs the high-school girl. 3:375 
Rich, Stephen G.: School discipline the light the purposes education... 
Rickaby, J.: Petrus; the promise permanence the Church.......... 2:353 
Rippy, F.: Latin America world politics (M. Madden).............. 3:331 
Riquet, Michel: The Church and 3:585 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington: Tristram (C. 
Russian revolutionists. Decembrists, the first. Prince Serge Wolkonsky........ 3:216 
Ryan, A.: Catholic church and the citizen (P. 
Ryan, James H.: Week-day religious education 2:197 
Saudreau, A.: Life union with God. (F. 
Schilling, Otto: Die Christlichen sociallehren (P. Burkett)............... 3:161 
Scholastik; vierteljahresschrift fiir theologie und philosophie (A. Cotter)... 1:371 
School discipline the light the purposes education. Rich........ 637 
Sencourt, Robert: Can Europe’s states 
Shallcross, C.: Admirers Eugénie 3:291 
Sheen, Fulton J.: God and intelligence (P. 1:557 


Sheppard, T.: Aeschylus and Sophocles, their work and influence (F. 
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Shields, Thomas Edward, apostle progress education. Marique.... 2:360 


Shull, F.: Heredity (R. Muttkowski)........ 
Silver the XVII and XVIII century, Fine American. Marique... 
Sinnott, W.: Principles genetics (R. 
Smith, C.: Borderland the Civil war (P. 
Social evolution, New realists and the American. Hull..... 2:252 
Social justice, Divine lesson in. Furfey........ 3:36 
Spearman, C.: Abilities man (Brother Lewis 3:166 
Spengler, Oswald: Decline the west (M. Millar)........... 


Supreme court the Judicial nullification unconstitutional legislation. 


Tawney, H.: Religion and the rise capitalism (M. Millar)........ 1:358 
Teggart, J.: Theory history (M. 1:183 
Thorndike, L.: Measurement intelligence (Brother Lewis Richard)..... 3:166 
Thurston, Herbert: Pope Clement XII and 2:134 
Department superintendence Fourth yearbook (J. Gonnelly)....... 
Emergence the Missouri valley into history. Garraghan..... 
Van Dyke, Paul: Ignatius Loyola (G. 1:713 
Vestments the western church. 2:98 
Ward, Leo: Catholic church and the appeal reason (G. Walsh)........ 
Washington, George: George Washington’s rules courtesy and decent be- 
haviour, ed. Charles Moore (G. Garraghan)................ 
Wendell, Barrett: Cotton Mather (S. 
Wickham, F.: Assisi Saint Francis (Thomas Walsh).......... 2:161 
Wilder, H.: Pedigree the human race (R. Muttkowski)............. 
Williams, Charles: Windows night (T. 1:174 
Wilson, K.: Genesis American college 1:415 
Wilson, K.: This anti-Catholic 3:357 
Windle, B.: Catholic church and its reactions with science (G. Walsh)..... 
Wolkonsky, Serge, prince: Decembrists, the first Russian revolutionists...... 3:216 
Woodward, E.: George Washington, the image and the man (G. 
Workman, John study the English medieval church (H. 
Wright, F.: Mr. Bidlack’s bid for fame; unwritten story unauthor- 
Wulf, Theodor: Lehrbuch der physik (A. 2:657 
Zwierlein, J.: How religious liberty was 


Zybura, S.: Present day thinkers and the new scholasticism (Michael Kenny) 
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Catholic University America Press: Divine Vengeance: study the 
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Macmillan Company: The British Constitution, Ivor Jennings (Cambridge 
University Press, Pp. xiv, 232, $2.50); (Cambridge University Press) Cambridge 
Economic History Europe, ed. Clapham and Eileen Power (Pp. xvii, 
650, $7.50); (Cambridge University Press) Christian Doctrine, Whale, 
D.D. (Pp. 197, $2.00); (Cambridge University Press) The Concise Cambridge 
History English Literature, George Sampson (Pp. xiv, 1094, $4.50); 
Catholic Dictionary, ed. Donald Attwater (Pp. xvi, 576, $1.98); Intellectual 
America, Oscar Cargill (Pp. xxi, 777, $5.00); (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge) The Life and Times St. Leo the Great, Trevor Jalland (Pp. viii, 
542, $5.50) The Mass, Rev. Joseph Dunney (Pp. viii, 376, $1.25) 
Psychology, Brennan (Pp. xxvi, 401, $3.00); Your Personality: Introvert 
Extravert?, Virginia Case (Pp. viii, 277, $2.50). 

Marquette University Press: The Writings Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, Introduction 
and Study, Sister Mary Joan Reinehr, O.S.F., Ph.D. (Pp. ix, 223, $2.50). 

Nelson Sons: Literature Fine Art, Analysis and Interpretation, Cornelius 
Carman Cunningham (Pp. xi, 303, $2.00). 

Oxford University Press: The Book Margery Kempe, ed. Prof. Sanford Brown 
Meech (Pp. Ixviii, 441, $6.50); For Self-Examination and Judge Yourselves, 
Soren Kierkegaard, tr. Walter Lowrie (Pp. vi, 240, $3.00). 

Penguin Books: The Catholic Church and International Order, Beales 
(Pp. vii, 192, $.25); Europe Chains, Paul Einzig (Pp. 128, $.25). 

Princeton University Press: The Intent the Critic, Edmund Wilson al. (Pp. 
147, $2.50); Twelve Who Ruled, The Committee Public Safety during the 
Terror, Palmer (Pp. 417, $3.75). 

Pro Parvulis Book Club: Traffic Lights, Safe Crossways into Modern Children’s 
Literature from the Catholic Point View, Mary Kiely (Pp. 110, $.50). 

Putnam: Irving Babbitt, Man and Teacher, ed. Frederick Manchester and Odell 
Shepard (Pp. xiii, 337, $3.00). 

Putnam’s Sons: The Vision World Peace Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 
France, Elizabeth Souleyman (Pp. 232, $2.50). 

Queen’s Work: That Made Smile, Daniel Lord, S.J. (Pp. 170, 
Hi, Gang! Friends Grammar School Days, Daniel Lord, S.J. (Pp. 
168, $1.00). 

Random House: Jacob, Irving Fineman (Pp. 295, $2.50). 

Scribner’s Sons: The Nature the Early Church, Ernest Scott (Pp. viii, 245, 
$2.00). 

Sheed Ward: The Dilemma Science, William Agar (Pp. xvii, 140, $2.00) 
Whom You Say—? Study the Doctrine the Incarnation, Arendzen 
(Pp. xiii, 308, Companion the Summa, Vol. Walter Farrell, O.P., 
(Pp. vii, 457, $3.50). 

Stanford University Press: Renaissance Studies Honor Hardin Craig, edited 
Baldwin Maxwell al. (Pp. viii, 339, $3.50); Spirit Man, Rufus 
Jones (Pp. xi, 70, $1.25). 

University Chicago Press: Democracy American Life, Historical View, 
Avery Craven (Pp. xi, 150, $1.00); What Democracy?, Charles Merriam 
(Pp. xi, 115, $1.00). 

Viking Press: Biography the Earth, George Gamow (Pp. xiii, 242, $3.00). 

Yale University Press: Bohdan, Hetman Ukraine, George Vernadsky (Pp. 150, 
(Pp. xviii, 629, $4.00); New Liberties for Old, Carl Becker (Pp. xvii, 
$2.00); The Crisis 1830-1842 Canadian-American Relations, Albert 
Corey (Pp. xvii, 203, $2.50). 
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